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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


Trade Unions and Establishment of an Employers’ 
: Federation 


Nearly three weeks have now elapsed 
since the Chinese Engineers Institute 
called its members cut on strike ‘in 
the dockyards, the cement works and 
railway, Some elements from the cold 
storage plant of the Dairy Farm, the 
Hong Kong Hotels and the Gas works 
have foilowed their example but the 
public utilities are still unaffected ex- 
cept that the employers have been 
approached with a view to their grant- 
ing some sufficient concessions to keep 
them from joining the strike, although 
in their case conditions of pay were 
revised to mutual satisfaction last 
year. 


The deadlock persists. If, however, 
the counsel of the leaders of the In- 
stitute is followed and the strike 
movement can be saved from. becoming 
the battleground of contending politi- 
cal parties on the mainland there is 
good reason for an early agreement 
between the employers and their .work- 
‘men in the various industrial and 
trading concerns, The position, how- 
ever, is not without grave possibilities 
if it is not kept within strict limits. 


The Chinese Engineers Institute has 
a good record and repute .and hitherto 
it cannot be said to have been spon- 
sored to a material extent by any ex- 
ternal: political influence. Its entry 
into the arena now, however, -has been 
seized upon as an opportunity for other 
contending factions who are in dan- 
ger of swallowing up large elements 
amongst the members of the Institute. 
The Institute had if anything a rightist 
tendency whilst most of the trade 
unions were under either a radieal or 
communist infiuence.- It is’ believed 
on strong evidence that the Institute 
has been assured ‘of financial: support 
from a source in Canton connected 
with the Kuomintang but so far little 
money is. believed to have been. re- 
ceived. Nevertheless a conflict is al- 
ready . apparent wherein the anti-Kuo- 


mintang unions may have to discount ” 


any possible success by the Institute 
so as to assert their own dominance 
over labour in the Colony. 


As to the ‘merits of the issue the 
moderate elements admit that the de- 
mand of the Institute for an increase 
of 200 or even 150 per cent in the 
basic pay is out of the question. Theres 
is room probably ,for a slight increase 
in the total emoluments of several 
grades and.classes of workers and for 
the inclusion in. the basic pay of a con- 
servative element say of 30% of the pre- 
sent rehabilitation allowance as the cost 
of living is never likely to come down 
to the present basic pay. Any greater 
increase is considered to be unwarrant- 
ed by the known cost of living accord- 
ing to the present very much improved 
standard of living of manual workers 
in the Colony. At the same time it 
would narrow to the point of elimina- 
tion the margin by which the Colony 
can work and produce economically 
in competition with the rest of the 
world; it would set up an_ inflated 
system of wages and prices which 
would seriously ~ affect the economicai 
position of the Colony. It is obvious 
that Hongkong cannot. subsist let alone 
succeed as an entrepot only: it must 
.export to other countries and it mus: 
do so at a competitive price based on 
a combination of wages and efficiency. 


On the other hand the workers have 
not unreasonably been. influenced -by 
the exceptional prosperity of industrv 


and commerce in Hongkong during last 
year which was exceptional, and by 
the profits and large dividends which 
were- declared and which served as a 
measure of rehabilitation after the 
barren years of war; they have also 
seen artisans in small industri¢s which 
were outside the wages agreement of 
1945 earning much higher pay, but 
have overlooked the temporary nature 
of: such tndustries and their lack of 
prevident and other benefits to the 
workers, and the greater efficiency in 
production which such industries de- 
mand for temporary work, 


One development of vital importance 
to Hongkong may grow out of this 
strike—the establishment of an Em- 
‘ployers’ Federation. Now that Govern- 
ment has been permitted to recognize 
trade unions of employees, it may be 
permissible to form an Employers’ 
Federation as a member Branch of 
the Colonial Employers’ Federation 
affiiated to the British Employers’ 
Federation. It is understood that a con- 
ference of Colonial Federations will at 
an early date be held at Delhi and 
next year in China or elsewhere in 
the ‘Far East. 


It is essential for the existence of 
industry and commerce in the Colony 
to have -a -common body to represeut 
the employers’ views: in al]. their re. 
lations with their employzes. A verii- 
cal solution amongst different sections 
of employers is not good for the com- 
munity. ‘and it- will assist both em- 
ployers ‘and employees to evolve a 
forum for negotiations ‘on a general 
basis rather than on the principle of 
“divide et impera.” 


A SECRET HONGKONG — CHINA 
AGREEMENT 


Since the arrival last December of 
the Governor of the Centra] Bank of 
China with an entourage of foreign 
and Chinese financial and trade ex- 
perts for the purpose of negotiating 
with ..Hongkong Government’ the 
public here, in Shanghai and elsewhere 


in China has been. intrigued by the 
agenda of these long drawn out con- 
versations, Tne Chinese press has been 
speciuating on the contents, of these 
negotiations, and the local and Chinese 
business world was quite excited about 
the implications ef the prolonged dis- 
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cussions between Hongkong Govern- 
ment and Chinese Executive Yuan of- 
ficials. It transpired that Hongkong’s 
cooperation was sought by the Chinese 
Government for the purpose of check- 
ing smuggling between South China 
and the Colony and furthermore Hong- 
kong Government was expected to as- 
sist China in “the financial sphere.” 
meaning ovetsea Chinese family remit- 
tances which stubbornly came to Hong.- 
kong as a comsequence of the Chinese. 
unreatistic ‘official exchange ratés. 


Several times _ Chinese officials and 
their forefgn advisers resumed nego- 
tistions with Hongkong Government 
and’ the public almost lost interest in 
these apparently interminable discus- 
sions. Eventually however, on August 
18, the following official communique 
‘was released by “the two governments 
concerned: 


“After lIcngthy and detailed discus- 
sions. between .representatives of the 
Chinese Government and the Hong- 
koug Authorities. agreement has been 
reuched on mutual problems in the 
financial and economic spheres. 


The arrangements concluded should 
greatly assist the Chinese Government 
in reinforcing its control over foreign 
trade and foreign exchange in South 
China; at the same time they. take full 
account of Hongkong’s special position 
as an entreport and afford valuable 
safeguards for the maintenance of her 
traditional trading interests. 


The discussions, which have been 
conducted in a spirit of mutual good- 
will! and co-operation, provide for 
economic and financial collaboration 
im Gealing with convmon problems and 
are to be welcomed as inaugurating a 
new phase in relations between Hong- 
kong and China. 


The detailed measures to. be en- 
foreed will be announced by the Hong- 
kong Authorities in the near future.” 


Almost three weeks have passed and 
no official: information has been vouch- 
safed to the local public in spite -of 
the promise contained in the last 
paragraph of the above official an- 
nouncement., One is left to guess what 
is meant: by the specious phrases of 
“mutual problems ix the financial and 
economic spheres;” the whole wording 
-of the announcement seems to have 
heen drafted with an eye to conundrum 
addicts, 

Hongkong Government remains 
stolidly silent and cannot even be in- 
duced to let the Press Relations Of- 
ficer say something in answer to the 
official Nanking release of August 24 
when the Information Bureau of the 
Nanking Government stated that 
“Eiongkong authorities have requested 
the temporary postponement of the 
date of the implementation) of the 
Chinese-Hongkong financial agree- 
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ment, 

Chinese papers in Shanghai gave 
toug accounts of the more important 
goints in the agreement and also de- 
scribed why the postponement was 
demanded. How much of these effusions 
was based on fact remains to be seen, 
however, it is indisputable that im- 
portant members of the Chinese Gov- 
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PROGRESS IN JAPAN 


The Japanese vernacular and Eng- 
lish press is as lively as its readers 
and reveals the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the people with sufficient 
clarity. The foreign news services 
and the domestic telegraph and 
radio agencies supply the reader in 
Japan with any information from 
any part of the world or from the 
smallest hamlet in Japan. The lead- 
ing English language daily is Nippon 
Times, very well edited, written and 
made up, published by Mr Jintaro 
Wakamatsu in Tokyo. The paper 
sells at 55 sen (monthly subscription 
19 yen) and is up to its pre-war 
standard. Mr Kiyoshi Suko pub- 
lishes in Osaka in the English langu- 
age “The Mainichi” which sells at 30 
sen per copy (9 yen monthly); this 
paper supplies useful industrial and 
commercial information besides 
covering international developments 
by printing mostly American agen- 
cies’ news reports, The GI’s daily is 
the “Stars & Stripes” which is also 
read by the public at large. Re- 
markable is the extent of the circu- 
lation of American periodicals in 
Japan; their circulation figures. are 
the highest ii auy n0u-KNngush speak- 
ing country and it appears that some 
of the popular Amerigan weeklies 
and monthlies will score sales totals 


ernment have been giving out infor- 
mation on thé voncealed contents of 
the agreement so that some basis for 
the newspapers’ reporting has been 
previded. Even before the announce- 
ment of August 18 the Chinese press 
here and in Shanghai has been explor- 
ing every possible and impossible item 
for Hongkong-China discussions. 


The English press here has showed 
much reserve and discipline by re. 
fusing to publish anything which could 
in ‘any way embarrass the negotiating 
partners. It is now high time that 
the Hongkong Government let the 
public: into the secret of the arrange- 
ment and abandon their paternal at- 
titude; it is the business of the tax- 
paving community to learn what gov- 
errments decide over their heads. If 
the common citizens or their representa- 
tives have no right to be heard prior 
to the conclusion of a supposedly far. 
reaching agreement ‘“6n- mutual pro- 
blems in the financiai and economic 
spheres,” at least they should be al- 
lowed to know what exactly has been 
agreed upon soe«that one may take up 


one’s positfon. in support or otherwise. 


It is not in the least surprising that 
such meaningless phrases are fed to 
the people in Nankine as “the agree- 
ment will greatly facilitate the success- 
ful implementation of the new re- 
vised regulations for the control of 
trade and exchange (of China)” and 
that “it was based upon common in- 
terest and would benefit both China 
and Hongkong.’ (Governor of Central 
Bank, Mr, Chang Kia-ngau, Aug, 17). 
The question is always whether what 


benefits “China and Hongkong” also 
benefits the citizens of China and 
Hongkong. 


next only to countries of the British 
Commonwealth. Alone this fact 
shows the thoroughness of the pene- 
tration of Western civilisation in 
Japan and the people’s sincerity in 
taking, one would like toeadd hook, 
line and sinker, to the blessings of 
this civilisation. 


Cultural Life 


The vernacular press enjoys pros- 
perous conditions with the’ people’s 
reading hunger still rising and the 
paper shortage preventing all pub- 
lishers from printing as many copies 
as they could sell. Cultural life is in 
evidence everywhere. with foreign 
and domestic books (literature and 
science) eagerly bought not. only by 
the younger generation but by the 
old as well; students are filling all 
bookshops and stores where any 
form of literature is on sale. But it 
is science which has captured the 
minds and hearts of the younger 
people, men and women. There is 
no doubt that Japan’s youth goes 
into serious studying of pete 
sciences) with their characteriStic en- 
thusiasm and perseverance, and it is 
particularly the application of na- 
tural sciences to the needs of men 
which exercises the brains and skills 
of hundreds of thousands of students 


and the intelligent. workers. The 
wonders and terrors of atomic 
energy are explored with great 


intensity and the daily and periodic 
press has.a grateful reading public 
for its continuous scientific reports, 
mostly reprints from American 
and British journals and papers of 
associations. More: and more _ stu- 
dents enrol in courses where science 
is taught and where they can engage 
in scientific researches. In this de- 
sire, almost an obsession, they most- 
ly look to the U.S. for guidance and 
assistance. 


Year of Progress 


In this year, the 22nd year of 
Showa for the Japanese, great pro- 
gress has been made in every walk 
of life and there is hope everywhere 
that the common.citizen can look 
into the future with confidence. 
The dark days of stunhed despair, 
apathy and deep resentment are 
over, the defeat shock has jifted it- 
self from the minds of the people 
and they are regaining their self- 
assurance, They are sincere in their 
utter will to start a new life, nation- 
ally and individually. And the be- 
nevolence of the American occupa- 
tion has impressed the mass of the 
Japanese as well as the leading 
classes so that they now hope with 
sound justification that the future of 
their country wil! be a prosperous 
cne. This is, after all, the real am- 
bition of the Japanese as well as of 
all other peoples: to live free from 
want and in security. If America 
can show and prepare the way to- 
wards this goal the Japanese people 
wlil become and remain her loyal 
friends. 
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National Cooperation 


; The inner political strife in Japan 
is subdued and the national emer- 
gency, the necessity to cooperate 
even at the sacrifice of one’s tenets, 


is uppermost in the minds of the 
people. Labour is well organised 
and extends its influence all over 


the industrial centres of the country 
but the leaders of the two labour 
unions as well as the most pronoun- 
ced leftists do not want to commit 
any acts which could embarrass the 


government, retard the economic 
progress or draw displeasure from 
the occupation authorities. The 


sense of national cohesion and co- 
operation has been well developed in 
Japan for centuries and it stands 
them now in good stead in the 
greatest emergency of their country 


Introduction of Romaji 


A cultural revolution has _ been 
consummated by the introduction of 
Romaji (latinised Japanese writing) 
in the national primary schools. 
The current school term has been 
the first in which Romafi has been 
taught after the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has agreed to the proposals 
made by language committees on the 
new syllabication of written Japan- 
ese. The importance of the adop- 
tion of Romaji in all schools of 
Japan can hardly be overemphasis- 
ed; it means that the next genera- 
tion will be able to study on a similar 
level with western educated children, 
no longer encumbered by the ana- 
chronistic character-writing, an in- 
heritance of the Japanese from their 
early contacts with Chinese civilisa- 
tion. By adopting a phonetic sys- 


tem of writing and abandoning the 

ideographs of the past the Japanese 

will assimilate themselves more 

genuinely to the civilisation of the 

West. 

Change of Social Structure 
Democracy and Christianity are 


studied: from every possible and im- 
possible angle and many ridiculous 
statements have appeared in the 
press. The word “democratic” is of 
course badly abused in the jargon of 
today in every country but the 
Japanese in their eagernéss' to 
change their country from the semi- 
feudal state of pre-1945 to the full 
modernity of post-war America are 
very often grotesquely exaggerating 
the outward appearances of any- 
thing which goes for “democratic.” 
At the root of this “democratic” urge 
and of the seriousness with which 
so many Japanese take to the 
Christian religion is the sincere de- 
sire to effect the quickest possible 


changes in the social construction of. 


their society. 


Attitudes Towards U.S., China. 


Although domestic problems are 
naturally absorbing most of their 
time, the average Japanese in the 


cities is greatly interested in world 
developments. He has_ acquired, 
thanks to the assiduous American 


information services, an adequate 
knowledge of things American and 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


PRIVATE TRADING WITH JAPAN 
1.) HONGKONG 


A large number of local merchants 
have sent in their applications to Dept. 
Supplies, Trade & Industry but only 
70 were selected for immediate ap- 
proval to London for admission into 
Japan. The world-wide interest by 
traders and travellers to enter or re- 
enter Japan is so strong that only a 
complete change of SCAP’s and the 
Japanese Govt’s policy regarding the 
permission of foreigners to enter Japan 
can alleviate the pressure. So far the 
problem of accommodation has pre. 
vented the large-scale invasion of 
Japan by traders and travellers but as 
conditions improve month by month 
the prospects for many of Hongkong's 
frustrated merchants become brighter. 


Until now only 10 merchants out of 
the submitted list of 70 were approved 
in London, however, as they are only 
permitted to stay for 3 weeks in Japan 
(with a possible extension for another 
3 weeks) other merchants have good 
chances to travel to Japan in batches 
as soon as the term of temporary 
stay in Japan for the previous batch 
has expired, It is generally hoped in 
Japan that after April next there will 
be facilities available to accommodate 
several thousands of foreign mer- 

chants and travellers, 


From a point of view of earning 
foreign exchange the tourist trade of 
Japan is now planned by the Japanese 
Govt. and there is no doubt that the 
American and Japanese authorities do 
their best to prepare the way for the 
resumption of that tourist trade which 
in pre-war days was one of the prin- 
cipal sources of foreign exchange re- 
venue by Japan. 


Those local merchants who applied 
here but whose names have not yet 
been forwarded to London’ for ap- 
proval are understandably impatient; 
many traders have old connections with 
Japan and have maintained their of- 
fices in Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama 
etc. for a generation or more. How- 
ever, Hongkong Govt. cannot but 
make first selections knowing well that 
all over the Empire there is strong 
pressure exerted on London as so. many 
desire to obtain permission to enter 

apan. 

The following ten Hongkong com- 
panies were permitted by London to 
jsend each one representative to 
Japan: — Associated China Traders, 
Ltd. Caldbeck, MacGregor Co., Ltd., 
E, Ott & Co., Ltd., Gidumal & Watu- 
mull, O.K,, Ltd. H. M. H. Esmail & 
Sons, Scott & English, Ltd., Shewakram 
& Co., Sino British Enginsering Co., 
Summerbliss Co,. and Wang Kee & Co. 


while his reactions 
appreciative and 
which he concurs with 


approving (in 
the more 


thoughtful minority of Americans) 
he nevertheless has gained rich 
understanding of the behaviour of 


other human beings inhabiting this 
giobe. 


Neighbouring China is always 
much in the news in Japan; the civil 
war and the rather distressed jcon- 
ditions in China are frequently com- 
mented upon in the press. That 
China is at the crossroads is strong!y 
felt but the average Japanese does 
not like to commit himself on his 


hig neighbour’s future. One _ thing 
is significant: while generally 
America is regarded as_ either 


riendly in spirit and intention or 
just anxious to get Japan again up 
on her feet for ulterior motives (So- 
viet phobia), the China of today is 
not trusted and it is held in Tokyo 
that, if it were not so impotent and 
therefore practically voiceless, the 
Chinese government would like to 
impose upon Japan an oppressive 
peace dictate and attempt to take 
out of Japan anything of value as 
well as compel the people to toil for 
production of so-called reparations. 
This impression does not engender 
friendly reactions on the part of the 
Japanese people at large. 


Commercial Goods 

Travellers will find in the princi- 
pal cities of Japan much entertain- 
ment especially operas, theatres 
(modern and_ classical), ballets, 
modern revues, cabarets; in addition 
there are modern restaurants of any 
style, bars, clubs, cinemas (showing 


are not alwaysforeign 


and Japanese _ pictures), 
mostly doing capacity business. The 
appearance of many streets with gay 
lights, neon tubes, the overcrowded 
Ginza of Tokyo, the picturesque but 
noisy street fairs, all combine to 
make the visitor feel that life pul- 
sates again with great intensity. 

Stores and shops are once again 
offering the familiar goods and the 
commercial advertisements -in the 
press create the impression that pro- 
duction is booming. Here are some 
of the goods which are sold in the 
stores of the leading cities of 
Japan:—Satsuma ware (sets, vases), 
Porcelains of any description; 
watches, clocks; precious stones, 
jewellery: furs; photo cameras; 
medicines; cosmetics; optical goods; 
radios and phonographs; rubber 
gcods of any description; pharma- 
ceutical chemicals; silk goods; jade 
and other trinkets, ivories, artistic 
carvings and cuttings, bric-a-brac, 
antiques, etc. 


There appears 
boom in building 
industries connected with house, 
factory and shop building work at 
2 to 3 shift capacity. Road and 
railroad building, hydroelectric en- 
gineering, general contracting are 
occupations which know of no holi- 
days. Furniture makers are enjoy- 
ing probably the boom of their life 
(after the Great Earthquake). In- 
dustries advertise for sale any kind 
of electrical goods, rubber goods, 
bicycles, motor vehicles, tools, acces- 
sories, and there seems to be much 
machinery available particularly for 
the textile, printing, motor vehicle 
industries. 


to be a veritable 
construction, all 
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2.) CHINA 


After much controversy about 
China’s accepting or refusing the Far 
Eastern Commission's decision on open- 
ing of Japan to private trade, the 
Chinese Govt. has eventually licensed 
13 private traders to go to Japan and 
resume business there; in addition, 7 


Govt. trade representatives were aiso 
dispatched. Private business between 
China and Japan has been restricted 


by the Executive Yuan to the follow- 
ing:—-Exports to Japan—iron re, 
tung oil, medicines, bristles, sugar, salt, 


soya beans, assorted foodstuffs, furs, 
eggs, tobacco, chemicals. 

Imports—communication materials, 
rayon, certain chemicals, lumber 
machinery, agricultural equipment, 
seeds. 


Although there are sentimental rea- 
sons which have prevented a number 
of important Chinese business interests 
from participating in trade with Japan, 
the quick grasp by others of the op- 
portunities which Japanese business 
offers particularly to the early comers. 
has finally broken down the sentimen- 
tal barriers and considerations of pro- 
fit have prevailed. The Executive Yuan 
has consequently been flooded with ap- 
plications by Chinese merchants from 
every part of the country who are now 
so anxious to go to Japan and start or 
re-start any kind of business which is 
offered. 


LOANS FOR JAPAN’S INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE 


At present credit arrangements are 
made by official and private agencies 
of the U.S. and British investors in or- 
der to get Japanese industrial produc- 
tion going, Investment in Japan is con- 
sidered generally as a profitable and 
secure business. The US$ credits to 
Japan will total some US$500 million 
partly secured on the gold holdings of 
the Bank of Japan’ estimated around 
US$140 million. 


More than US$300 million of credits 
will be used for financing the purchase 
of raw materials other than cotton and 
other industrial necessities in the mant- 
facture of goods for Japan’s export pro- 
gram. The credits will be used in a 
revolving fund from which payments 
for the necessary imporzs of raw 
materials and machinery will be drawn. 
Proceeds from the exports of goods 
made from these raw materials will 
be put back into this revolving fund. 


financing of cotton purchase 
separately made by a new 
American private organization. the 
North American Cotton Corporation, 
which will furnish credits for purchas- 
ing raw cotton in return for payment 
in finished cotton goods exported by 
Japan on a six-month credit plan. The 
amount of credit involved in _ this 
scheme will ‘total US$150 million. 


The 
will be 


Japan’s international credit standing 
is so good that American sources are 
willing to extend up to US$600 million 
in loans securedon gold and silver bul- 
lion now in the Bank of Japan vaults 
which is valued at about one-third of 
this figure. 
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FOREIGN DEBTS OF JAPAN 


Pre-war debts of Japan tota}, for 
principal and _ accrued interests, 
about US$400 million. 


Japan ows US$21,471,851 interest 
con US$67,584,000 loaned by American 
creditors. Japan owes to British 
creditors £16,114,015 interest on 
£61,144,253, as well as 684,439,175 
francs on 648,057,559 francs loaned 
by other European creditors. 


American dollar bonds include 
those issued by the Taiwan Electric 


Power Company of US$750,000. 
American creditors hold $39,888,000 
worth of the Japanese company’s 


bonds on which $12,569,252 interests 
are already due. The total British 
holdings of Japanese bonds amount 
to nearly four times the American 
holdings; British holders concentra- 
ted on state loans while Americans 
invested in industrial loans. 


Five British loans to the Japanese 
government totalling more than £50 
million plus nearly £15 million un- 
paid interest are outstanding. A 
sum of £6,582,407 plus. nearly 
£2,000,000 interest are outstanding 
on bonds issued by Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Osaka and Nagoya. Among 
the three sig issues subscribed by 
British investors is the South Man- 
churia Railway 5% loan on which 
about £3,500,0G0 are due. Calculated 
at four US dollars to one pound, the 
total amount of British money cur- 
rently invested in Japan is over 
US$300,000,000. 


The Japanese government intends 
to redeem the principal and pay the 
interest on the five issues which will 
have matured by the anticipated 
signing of the peace treaty next 
spring. However, the repayment 
problem lies in the fact that Japan 
will be short of foreign exchange for 
years. 


CHINESE WAR REPARATIONS 


The Chinese Govt Reparations Com 
mission announced in Nanking on 
June 4 that direct war losses suffered 
by Govt, and citizens in the course of 
the war with Japan amounted to US$ 
30 billion, 70% of which ($21 billion) 
were described as losses suffered by 
destruction of houses, furniture and 
personal belongings. Computed  intc 
Chinese money« at the current black 
market rate the alleged losses of 
China during the war amounted to 
CN$ 1,200 trillion. The current esti- 
mate of CNS circulation is some 10 to 
15 trillion. Influential members of 
SCAP and cther Americars attached 
io the Far Eastern Commission have 
never seriously regarded these wild 
estimates of the Chinese Reparations 
Commission; they only reveal the 
naivete . on the part of officials in 
Nanking who habitually compile 
figures with a lot of zeros. There was 
rot even a fraction of that wealth in 
China which now has been claimed as 
Icsses; the pre-war equivalent of 
China’s total note issue came to US$ 
400/450 million. 
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FOREIGN TRADE PATTERN 


Japan is now exporting goods to 
mcre than 30 countries in the worid. 
Imports to Japan in the past two 
years consisted of mainly food and 
raw materials (raw cotton, raw wool, 
rubber, Manila hemp, copra, etc.) 
Exports from Japan consisted of 
chiefly finished products esnecially 
textile goods. The Board of Trade of 
Japan requests foreign buyers of 
Japanese goods to assist in the im- 


portation of raw materials. Imports 
ef raw materials will be largely 
financed by foreign credits which 


will later be paid by Japanese ex- 
ports. 

Japan thus will be turned into a 
processing house of the Far East, of 
which SCAP's policy has given ap- 
proval. 


The Trade Board has imposed 


rigid control on imports. Only 
essential materials can be sold to 
Japan. All unnecessary or non- 


urger.t goods will be barred from 
entry into Japan. Japan intends to 
import more raw materials than the 
export manufacturers can consume. 
Excess importation of raw materials 
will be processed into finished goods 
for home consumption. 


RESTORATION OF JAPANESE 

SHIPPING 

In the course of progressive economic 
planning for a speedy rehabilitation of 
the commerce and industry of Japan, 
SCAP found a weak link in the lack 
of cooperation by the Japanese mer- 
chant fleet; Due to war actions and 
other losses the Japanese merchant 
navy could not cope with the tasks 
assigned her by SCAP and the Japan- 
ese Govt. 

In order to alleviate the current 
shortage in shipping communications 
and restore the merchant marine to a 
peacetime level commensurate with 
the progress in ‘Japan’s trade and in- 
dustry, SCAP has now obtained the 
support of leading American shipping 
executives and the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, Col. A. G. Syran will be 
in charge of the program of rehabilitat- 
ing the Japanese merchant navy to- 
gether with a group of officials and 
executives from the U.S. The main point 
for the time being is to supplement 
Japanese shipping with the American 
reserve fleet until such time as suf- 
ficient Japanese vessels will have 
been repaired or newly built. After 
coastal and inter-island shipping have 
been restored ocean shipping will be 
rehabilitated under a plan which pro. 
vides for at least 14% years of direc- 
tion by American shipping experts. 


SILK EXPORTS 


The export of raw silk has now been 
transferred by SCAP from Schedule B 
(reserved for govt-to-govt trading) to 
Schedule A (free exports), and brisk 
vrivate trading is expected to follow. 
For Japanese export schedules see 
our issue of August 6, page 252. 


Japan at present is estimated to have 
100.000 bales of raw. silk and more 
than 100,000,000 yards of silk fabrics. 


1947 


The Japanese Government hence- 
forth will handle release of silk for 
export and domestic use. The produc- 
tion of both raw silk and silk fabrics 
has climbed appreciably. The raw silk 
production was up from 2,000 bales in 
January, 1946, to 10,000 bales month- 
ly during the first half of 1947. The 
fabrics production has climbed slowly 
and steadily to a currently stable 4,000,- 
000 yards monthly. The pre-war pro- 
duction of tabrics was 40,000,000 yards 
monthly and raw silk 60,000 bales per 
month in peak years. 

India has already purchased large 
quantities of raw silk, rayon and silk 
piece goods against Japanese purchases 
of Indian raw eotton. India will be 
probably the largest silk consumer of 
Japanese silk and fabrics and the cur- 
rent Japanese-Indian negotiations be- 
tween the private traders from India 
and Japanese merchants are progress- 
ing well, 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


Japan’s. steel production in June 
reached a new peak since surrender 
which assured the production of 
more than one million metric tons of 
steel ingots for 1947. The Far East 
Commission agreed that Japan must 
produce two million tons of steel 
annually. To meet, however, the 
adequate production of steel ingots, 
Japan must increase the allocation 
of domestic and imported coking 
coal and the importation of high- 
grade ores. The increase of steel 
output in June was due to the in- 
crease of coal allocations to the steel 
industry since January and the im- 
portation of fuel oil from the United 
States. The consumers of Japan’s 
steel in the order of importance have 
been the coal mines, the tertiliser 
industry, rail roads, and the occupa- 
tion forces. 


RAILWAYS 


Lack of repair materials and elec- 
tric power shortage are hampering 
the repair of locomotives. Fourteen 
out of 25 repair shops were destroyed 
during the war and overhaul and re- 
pair of locomotives at present require 
15 days as compared to six days be- 
fore the war. Nearly all rails should 
be changed. The production of roll- 
ing stock has reached the pre-war 
level in the past year. No less than 
110 steam locomotives, 288 electric 
locomotives, 393 coaches, 261 electric 
cars and 1,019 freight cars have been 
produced. However, the number of 
worn-out rolling stock retired from 
service surpassed production. 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE & FERTT- 
LISERS 


Production of ammonium sulphate 
in July was the highest since sur- 
render. Some 75,754 tons produced 
in July showed 13 percent over June. 
Lime nitrogen production reached 
24,243 tons, five percent improvement 
over June. Altogether 58,588 tons of 
super-phosphates were produced 
which is 13 percent lower than June. 
Fertiliser production for the seven- 
month period this year was: am- 
monium sulphate 456,746, lime nitro- 
gen 13,219 and _  super-phosphates 
346,350 tons. 
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THE COMING ELECTIONS 
IN SINGAPORE 


It_will be well to watch closely the 
preparations and eventual outcome of 
the elections which are going to be 
held soon in Singapore. Communal 
divergencies of great complexity, the 
rising flood of nationalism, the impos- 
sitility of Chinese dual nationality, the 
loyalty of the population to the British 
Crown, and all the many problems 
which will increasingly occupy the 
public mind of the people both living 
in or taking an active interest in Bri- 
tisk Malaya should be studied in Hong- 
keug for a variety of reasons. It is not 
impossible, in fact it appears quite logi- 
cal, that Hengkong and British Malaya 
will one day be linked together very 
much closer than is the case today. 


In the following article which ap- 
peared wm the London Economist the 
iminediate problems of the forthcom- 
mg clections in Singapore are being 
outlined, . 


_A Bill to provide for elections to the 
Singapore Legislative Council was 
passed by the Advisory Council on 
July 3rd. It had a good press. A 
few diehards considered that now, in 
the midst of reconstruction, when all 
Government machinery is overworked 
and overheated, it is inopportune to 
add an avoidable complication. But 
the elections have to come sooner or 
later and it is wise to get them over 
quickly. 


The Bill gives the suffrage to all 
British subjects over twenty-one years 
of age and resident in the colony for 
one year, with no disqualification for 
sex, lack of propety or _ illiteracy, 
Three-quarters of Singapore’s popula- 
tion are Chinese, most of whom are illi- 
terate even in their own language. 
Illiteracy, however, is mostly to be 
found among the immigrant Chinese 
whe constitute the greater mass of this 
fraction British subjects form a rela- 
tively smaller part and to them edurca- 
tional facilities have been available. 
Hence the proportion of illiterate voters 
is not regraded as excessive, and their 
difficulties in voting for a ccndidate 
whose name appears in an unfamiliar 
script are being lessened by the simples 
cevice of allotting such easily recog- 
nisable symbols as an elephant’s head, 
a house, a cart, a wheel, a ship or a 
violin to each candidate. The demar- 
cation of constituencies is territorial 
and not communal, for in Singapore 
the communities are not segregated but 
thoroughly interming!+d. It is unlikely 
that any but Chinese will secure elec- 
tion. Europeans are unlikely to be 
elected, not because they are Europeans 
but because they are a _ quasi-aristo- 
ecracy with no local roots. The min- 
ority communities consists of Indians, 
Eurasians, Malays (Indonesian and 
Peninsula) and Europeans, 


So far no parties have appeared, but 
the smaller communities are discussing 
their plans. There have been the usual 
threats from the Communists to boy- 
cott the elections, but this is regarded 
as a rubric in the orthodox ritual prior 


i0 active participation. Faced with a 
dlemrna. the Indians are bewildered. 
In Jonuary, 1946, Pandit Nehru plainly 
warned them that they must choose 
beiwcen being Indian or Malayan for 
they could net Le both. Yet they are 
civided among themselves into north- 
ern and souther1 Indians, Mahomnie- 
dan or Hindu, Pakistan or Congress. 
What wood they will saw into plari-s 
fur their electoral platforms has not 
been disclosed. The Malays are split 
into two main groups, the Malayan 
Nationolists and the United Malay 
Naticnal Organisation. The Nation- 
alists want to throw in their lot with 
Indonesia and make a large and some- 
what visionary Malaysia subject only 
to the United Nations, where the 
Malays will be ring-fenced from more 
hustling aliens and have a land fit for 
Malays to live in. Less intransigent, 
the Unino, under the brilliant leader- 
ship of Dato Onn, the Prime Minister 
of Johore, advocates preference for the 
Malays in their own country, but is not 
hostile to foreigners and follows con- 
stitutional methods. 


Malayan Democrats 

Potentially the most important group 
-is the Malayan. Democratic Union. It 
is composed of middle-class intellec- 
tuals of all races, derives much of its 
inspiration from the Fabian Socimty, 
and advocates equal rights for all, with 
no racial discrimination and a greater 
share of independence from _ the 
Colonial Office. It uses constitutional 
methods and gives perhaps the hap- 
piest augury for the future, for it pos- 
sesses brains. public spirit, energy 
and courage. 

The problem with the Chinese is 
that they are Chinese. For many years 
they have concentrated on the task of 
money-making. Now political con- 
sciousness has been stirred and they 
have become doubtful of their status. 
By nationality, in the political sense, 
the Chinese form three groups: those 
born in the old Straits Settlements and 
called Straits-born Chinese; those 
born in the Federated or Unfederated 
States; and the immigrant Chinese. The 
Straits-born are the most intelligent 
and public-spirited of all communities 
in Malaya; and it is from their ranks 
that the leading doctors, lawyers, edu- 
cationists and business men are pro- 
duced. The other Chinese, both in 
Malaya that was not part of the Straits 
Settlements, are protected British sub- 
jects end are not eligible for the vote, 
a decision that has caused some _heart- 
burning. The China-born immigrants 
are not eligible for the vote, but all 
ean, if they wish, become naturalised 
British subjecis. 


British or Chinese 


A local Chinese newspaper, the Nan- 
Chiau, circulated a questionnaire 
among its readers, to which 4,344 re- 
olies were received. Twenty wanted 
Malaya to be a British possession, 
1.875 wanted it to be an independent 
nation, 2,288 wanted it to be a Federa- 
tion, 70 wanted it to be handed to Uno. 
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Then 4,226 wanted Singapore to be 
joined to the Malayan Union, 38 were 
willing to give up Chinese nationality 
and become Malayan citizens, 4,275 
wauted to be both Chinese Nationals 
and Malayan citizens, 3,961 wanted a 
popularly elected legislature. Against 
4i who wanted English as the official 
language, 3,961 thought all Malayan 
languages should be _ the official 
anguage. It is not possible to say 
whet class of person answered the 
questionnaire and deductions drawn 
from it cannot be therefore very ac- 
curate. But it ssems clear enough 
thes the Chinese wish to retain a dual 
nationality, and to have their tuppence. 
and the bun. The 4,275 out of 4,344 
who wish to make—and take—the best 
of both worlds form nearly 99 per cent. 
It is probable that this percentage 
holds good throughout Malaya and it 
explains why the Malayan Union is 
nervous about admitting Chinese to 
Malayan citizenship. 

However, the Malayan Democratic 
Union and the Chinese people are sen- 
sible enough. They realise that son- 
o1ous platitudes are no substitute fui 
a clear appreciftion of what is pos- 
sible, and that toleration, : practical 
ability, good sense and a spirit of com- 
promise are the basis cf administra. 
tien. 

The innovation in the Bill lies in 
the grant of a member each to the 
Eiuropean, the Chinese and the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce. The men 
elected from these chambers will owe 
their first loyalty to business interests, 
but they are likely to be able men 
who, when their first interests are 
served, wil] have regard to the general 
good. There was surprisingly little 
opposition to sthe markedly undemo- 
cratic proposal, because it was felt that 
this must be a temporary expedient to 
secure experienced men of affairs. The 
elected section of the Council will 
number nine; there will be four 
neminated unofficial members who can 
speak for the smaller communities and 
less than nine unofficials. 


It seems easy at the moment to pre- 
dict that the issues will be social and 
economic rather than racial and ‘re- 
ligious. The chief business of the 
elected members will doubtless be the 
putting of questions and criticism of 
administration. No attempt to cast the 
horoscope of democracy in Singapore 
ean leave out of the reckoning the 
pcssibility of malpractice. It is likely 
that there wil be a considerable group 
entering the gare of politics in a pve- 
datcry state of mind, and ready to 
take advantage of the gullible and 
exploit the illiterate. The Bill bristies 
with checks against them, but how far 
they will be effective it is impossible 
to foretell. 


A Problem for Raffles 

A prominent item in the agenda of 
Legislative Council meetings will be 
demands for retrenchment reform. 
Many new’ departments have been 
added to the Government since libera- 
tion. Office staffs have multiplied 
exceedingly, while higher executives 
have not greatly increased and suffer 
av ‘almost impossible burden of respon- 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


With American pictures and Shanghai- 
produced Chinese films becoming gra- 
dually popular among the loca] Chin- 
ese, a group of Cantonese stage. stars 
and amateur actors went into plans to 
produce movies locally and the first 
movie studio came into existence here 
in 1930 devoting its production then 
wholly for Hongkong. This studio later 
undertook the training of cinema actors 
and the production af sound pictures 


in Cantonese dialect.’ By the time 
Hongkong was invaded in 1941 there 
were here three movie studios but 


none of them made its reappearance 
after liberation, 

Chinese film producers in Shanghai, 
seeing the many difficulties in China, 
quickly availed themselves or the Co. 
lony’s stabilised condition and moved 
their studios to Hongkong. Today there 
are seven motion picture studios in the 
Colony; six are situated in Hunghom 
and one is located in Mongkok dis- 
trict. The names of these studios are: 
the Great China Film Development 
Co. the Sze Tak, the Kwok Ka, the 
Yau Kui, the Tung Fong and the Sze 
Kwong movie studios in Hunghom and 
the Kwoiig Ming studio in Mongkok. 
With the exception of two studios 
operated by Cantonese, Hongkong’s 
motion picture industry is chiefly in 
the hands of Shanghailanders. Fhe 
Great China Film. Dévelopment Co. is 
the biggest best equipped, organised and 
operated studio here, having been the 
first one among the Shanghai produc:rs 
to settle down in Hongkong after 
liberation. The next two fairly or- 
ganised and operated studios are the 
Sze Tak and the Kwok Ka while the 
remaining four local studios have been 
operating only on a small scale. 3 


With its headquarters in Shanghai 
and branch = studios in Wushih and 
Soochow along the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway, the Hongkong studio of the 
Great China Film has been producing 
an averago of six films every month, 
two in Mandarin—official Chinese 
dialect—and four in Cantonese. In ad- 
dition it has been incorporating Can- 
tonese dialect into two of the copies 
of the Mandarin sound movits every 
month for the benefit of Cantonese 
people, Its Mandarin -sound films are 
made into 20 duplicate copies each to 
be distributed in all leading Chinese 
cities, and the Colonies of Hongkong 


sibility. New importations from home 
are trade union advisers, price control- 
lers, exchange controllers, currency 
controllers, socia] welfare workers, 
public relations officers, food control- 
ters, <conomic advisers—their name is 
legion. The sole official on the over- 
due list is an efficiency expert: and he 
would be the most welcome, for he 
might te able to reorganise an office 
routine that was antiquated thirty 
years ago, to prune redundant staff and 
to cut down that government expendi- 
ture which is the cause of inflation. In 
our present perplexities, the only visit 
more gladdening would be the return 
of Stamford Raffles. 


and Macao, while its Cantonese pictures 
are duplicated in five copies each for 
the consumption in the British Colony, 
Macao, and overseas, 


_ The average length of each picture 
is 10,900 feet in 10 reels. As the post- 
war cost of film production in Hong- 
kong is from five to seven times the 
1941 price, Mandarin pictures are pro- 
duced between $100,000 and $200,000 
each and the Cantonese films costs are 
ranging from $40,000 to $50,000 each. 
The high cost is mainly attributed to 
the increased remuneration for actors 
and actresses and to the labour cost 
of constructing background stages for 
every picture. The raw material costs 
especially films are comparatively 
stesoy compared with prewar. On the 
other hand, sales prices of finished 
pictures also increased proportionately 
with production costs. Cantonese 
movies are sold to Malaya, the Nether- 
jands East Indies, Indo China and Siam 
at an avérage of $3,000 per copy, to 
tha Palippires end Siam at $1.500 and 
to South and North Arnerica at $3.500. 
Ns Mandarin pictures have yet been 
ced 10 foreign countries; they are 
monly fer the cinemas of China; 
jongkong takes then only on com- 
mission basis. 


There are about 30 professional 
movie actors and actresses for Mandarin 
pictures in Hongkong and another 50 
for Cantonese films, in addition to 
over 100 ‘“‘fit-in” actors and actresses 
for non-essential roles. The principal 
actor or actress in Mardarin pictures 
may get a remuneration of between 
$10,000 to $50,000 per picture, the scale 
being chiefly dependent on his or her 
popularity while Cantonese leading 
actors or actresses can gét oniy a 
maximum of $10,000. The average in- 
ecme of less prominent actors is 
around $500 per month. The most 
popular and best paid Mardarin 
acitzésses in the Colony are Miss Wu 
Tich, better known internationally as 
Butterfly Wu, and Miss Chou Chuen, 
the Deanna Durbin of China. 


There are 19 cinema houses in the 
Colony, 10 showing Chinese pictures 
and rine American and British films. 
Tne Great China Film- Development 
Compeny’s popular movies are general- 
ly shown to the public in two or three 
leecing Chinese cinemas simultaneously, 


Managed by Mr. H. H. Chu, the 
company’s Hongkong studio has three 
stages and employs nearly 200 staff 
members in its various Cepartments, 
and many leading actors on regular 
contract basis. Seeing no possibility 
of expanding its headquarters. in 
Shanghai and its branches in Wushih 
and Soochow owing to the unfavour- 
able political and economic situation in 
China, the Hongkong office of the com- 
pany has recently been entrusted by 
the head office to map out a five-year 
rlan to enlarge its studio here. Under 
this plan the studid occupying a site 
of 120,000 square feet in Pak Tai 
Street, Hunghom, will erect a factory 
for the manufacture of cameras, sound 
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recording machines, photographic 
lamps and other movie production 
equipment, and will also establish a 
school for training actors and actresses. 
The company has ordered previously 
film production equipment from the 
United States for Shanghai but now a 
good part of the equipment 
will be shipped to Hongkong for the 
expansion programme of the local 
studio. There are over 70 cinema 
houses throughout the leading cities in 
China owned by or affiliated with the 
company. 

As the importation of raw materials 
for the film industry is under the con- 
trol of the Chinese Governinent through 
tne quota system, there is no hope to 
develop it in China for a long time to 
come, The quota system is monopolised 
by Government-operated studios with 
perhaps 10 percent set aside for the 
use of private movie enterprises. As 
“a result private studios in China are 
short of raw materials especially films 
for producing pictures. Hongkong has 
been much better off as imports are 
free, However, local producers are still 
confronted with the probiem of 1im- 
porting into China. Without an im. 
port license Chinese films produced in: 
Hongkong are not admitted into China. 
And even if a license is issued it is 
geod only for one film and does not 
cover tne copies of this film. If one film 
is allowed to be imported into China 
it is taken to Nanking to be censored 
first. After approval the copies of this 
film are usually smuggled into Chin- 
ese cities from here. Without smug- 
gling local movie producers could not 
do any business in China. 


THE COSMETICS INDUSTRY 


There are some 25 factories in Hong- 
kong which produce cosmetics and by- 
products, but only 9 factories are well 
equipped and have established their 
names, brands and products both here 
and abroad, The industry as such is 
prosperous and will in spite of con- 
siderable foreign competition expand 
its markets in Far Eastern countries. 


The first cosmetic factories were set 
up here some 20 to 30 years ago at a 
time when hardly any serious com- 
petition was offered. Before the out- 
break of the war the local manufac- 
turers were progressing very well and 
their exports increased year after 
year. Good markets—which continue to 
this day—were opened up in Siam, 
Burma, India, Malaya, Philippines, In- 
dochina and in neighbouring South 
China, The Japanese invasion and oc- 
cupation was of course a_ period of 
great stress particularly so on ac- 
count of the destructions suffered by a 
number. of factories in the Colony. 


The current production of cosmetics 
eovers a rather wide field: face powder 
hes been a well-established Hongkong 
industry and there are many smaller 
avd large factories which turn. out 
this product which is so much favour- 
ed by Chinese and other Oriental 
leries, Tooth paste, hair oils, talcum 
rowder, facial creams, fliorida-water, 
other perfumed waters are products 
yvhnich the gents also buy in heavy 


quantities. An article 
cosmetic factories produce here is 
white shoe polish, and others manu- 
facture cough syrup and some minor 
meaical creams and liquids. 


which many 


Many loca] factories have branches 
established in China and some cities in 
the South (Singapore, _ Bangkok, 
Batavia etc.). Current exports go be- 
sides to the neighbouring countries in 
the Far East also to South Africa, 
North Africa and a little to the USS. 
Of course, ‘foreign cosmetics make their 
presence felt both here and in other 
Far Eastern markets and so far have 
reduced local cosmetic sales by about 
30 percent compared to the earlier part 
of 1846, a period when imports into 
Hongkong arrived only gingerly and 
local consumption was, after the lean 
years of war and occupation, quite ex- 
citeéa and: indiscriminate. 


_ Luckily for the Hongkong cosmet: > 
industry the Chinese buyer is cen 
servative and very economical, The 
Chinese buyer both in China and in 
southern countries where he has 
settled since generations or only re- 
cently is used to the oid brands for his 
dental cream, his hair lotion. florida 
water etc. The superior qualities of 
Tcreign cosmetics do not appéal to the 
esmmen ladies and gentlemen of 
Cathay, they leave it to their west- 
ternised brothers and sisters who are 
after all not so many. 


Furthermore, the local cosmetics 
manufacturer is still able to undersell 
considerably most foreign cosmetics, a 
remarkable achievement in the face of 
high labour costs (about 9 times pr2- 
war) and materials prices (about 5 
times); e.g. a skilled worker in 2 
cosmetics factory earned before ih2 
war some 80 cents to a dollar while 
now he demands and gets about $10. 
That Hongkong cosmetics are thus on 
the whole selling cheaper than f.i. 
American or Australian ones seems to 
suggest that profits made by foreign 
manufacturers, the importers and the 
retail trade must be far more than in 
other branches, It is usually and un- 
fortunately for Hongkong’s industries 
the case that imported goods under- 
sell the local products; not so in most 
cosmetics which is certainly one of the 
reasons wh~v the local cosmetics manu- 
facturers are going strong. 


The c.~se~vative habits of the over- 
seas Chinese have enabled the cosmetic 
industry to operate at a steady rate; 
the markets in South China are also 
quite secure (although ordinary trade 
is most difficult on account of the 
Chinese Govt, import prohibition on 
cosmetics so that smuggling had to 
be resorted to) as the “made in Hong- 
kong” sign still has convincing power 
with niost buyers in Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Hunan 


SOAP INDUSTRY 


Before the war the seav industry in 
Hongkong was considered as one of the 
newly develoned industries and the 
soap produced was of low guality. The 
best output of soap for toilet and laun- 
dry use cannot compete with import- 


ed soap as local manufacturers have 
neither the experience nor necessary 
equipment, Only the cheapest laundry 
soap can find a market. The soap in- 
dustry prospered here only after the 
occupation of the Colony by the Japan. 
ese when the supply for soap 
abroad stopped. The smallest manufac- 
turers then made good by producing 
soap in their homes, Soap _ factories 
sprang ,up overnight. Many residents 
here even stocked up soap hoping to 
make profits when prices rose. This 
period of prosperity laid a good foun- 
dation for the soap industry in Hong- 
kong, 


froz 


After the war when most industries 


resumed the native soay makers had a 
good start since they were familiar with 
the buyers in the interior, they had a 


thorough knowledge of the channels of” 


distribution and knew what the con- 
sumérs in the interior of China needed. 
Thus local soap makers sold to China 
but they lost the local market which 
had been taken away by American end 
Australia soap. 


Of the about 21 larger and smalier 
local soap. manufacturers not many 
will continue in the business. The im- 
provement of their products is essen- 
tial to survival. The fact is that im- 
ported soap is preftrred by everybody 
and the price is often cheaper than 
the soap made locally. How long the 
China market will keep local soap 
makers in the business remains to bs 
seen but foreign scap is also spreading 
in all Chinese cities and even in the 
country. 

The local industry also suffers from 
inadequate supply of raw materials viz. 
cocoanut oil which is rationed for ex. 
port by Malaya. Thus the present out. 
put is small which, on the cther hand, 
permits the manufacturer to sell all he 
produces. 


It is hoped that some. soap manufac- 
turers will organise more efficient and 
modern plants in order to cope with 


the superior products from abroad. 
Their costs must also be reduced for 
the purpose of selling considerably 


cheaper than they do at present. In- 
ferior goods. if saleable at all, must be 
offered at much lower cost than the 
superior imports from abroad. 


PRESERVED GINGER INDUSTRY 


The Hongkong Preserved Ginger In- 
dustry had a history of over a hundred 
years. Queen Victoria took a strong 
liking for ginger and since then much 
ginger was exported to Europe. In 1846, 
the first factory of this kind, the Chy 
Loong Ginger Factory, was established 
in Hongkong. The industry developed 
very rapidly resulting in an annual ex- 
port value of several million dollars. 
Ginger hecame the envy cf many loca! 
industrialists. More ginger factories were. 
established and competition 
keener. In crder to lower their cost of 
production some factories started 
adulterate their products with low grads 
ginger. Consequently, the ginger export. 
ed from Hongkong lost the confidence 
of customers abroad afd as a result. 
business dwindled. Many factories lost 
business and others closed down, The 
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depression in this industry lasted till 


1939 when the Hongkong Preserved 
Ginger Trading Co. was establish- 
ed. The company aimed at the 
elimination of unfair competi- 


tion and a high degree of standards for 
exports. Eventually through the com- 
bined efforts of all ginger factories the 
industry was once again able in build- 
ing up their exports and in recovering 
the lost ground. 


The two years before the outbreak of 
the war in Hongkong were most pros- 
perous. In 1939 exports totalled 6% 
million pounds. 


England was the main buyer. From 
1929 to 1936 the annual amount ex- 
ported to England was 61,303  piculs. 
Next came U.S.A, with annual exports 
of 5.808 piculs. The yearly average ship- 
ment to Holland was 15,000 _ barrels. 
There is a good possibility for develop- 
ing the American market. 


There are now 11 factories working. 
some of which started about 100 years 
ago. Their output jis limited on account 
of the price problem, The London mar- 
ket, as has been several times pointed 
out in our columns, considers Hong- 
kong’s export prices too high and no 
large contracts can therefore be expect- 
ed here until a further reduction will 
have been effected by the local trade. 
One vost-war order from London has 
only be received here at the following 
prices: young ginger shoots 300/— per 
112 lbs. medium ginger 190/—, and 
lavge ginger 240/—. Provided that the 
Board of Trade, London, will revise 
its ceiling prices and the local factories 
will, with the aid of Dept, S.T. & I., 
reduce their export quotations. sub- 
stantial orders should be received here. 


On the whole, however, the local in- 
dustry will, if it wants to expand and 
exceed its prewar levels, have to de- 
velop new markets which should not 
present any great difficulty seeing that 
the taste of ginger is universally liked. 
What is needed is a good export or- 
ganisation on the part of all factories 
and a generous campaign abroad which 
should bring desired results. 


SHIPBUILDING & REPAIRING 


The volume of business of the ship- 
building industry of Hongkong will 
not come up to its pre-war level for 
some time to come although the 
larger shipyards have the necessary 
equipment and the organization is 
“up to their pre-war standard. The 
main factor holding back production 
is the high cost of labour. The wage 
schedule of the workers in the dock- 
yards is as follows: The first two 
years for beginners after ending 
apprenticeship is 25 cts per hour: 
The next two years 26 cts. per hour: 
One cent is added for every year 
from then on until the wage reaches 
50 cts. per hour. 


This wage scale which is already 
too high is yet considered to be too 
low by the Workers’ Union who are 
now ‘on strike demanding a mini- 
mum wage of 50 cts. per™hour for 
everybody. 
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Most ship repairing is done hereTOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS IN 


by the two big dockyards, the Taikoco 
and the HK & Whampoa. However, 
since the capacity of these two dock- 
yards is limited many other small 
shipyards obtain much _ business. 
The demand for ship repairing is so 
great since the war that many new 
yards were established here. The 
ships under repair in the dockyards 
are usually boats of small size par- 
ticularly in comparison with the pre- 
war ships of over ten thousand tons 
The number of orders received for 
repairing work is comparable to that 
of the best years before the war but 
the amount of work actually done is 
comparatively small. The local large 
dockyards however, are able to com- 
pete with anv other shipbuilding 
enterprise in the world. It is only 
the high cost of labour which re- 
duces business and prevents thern 
from competing with the shipbuild- 
ers abroad. Besides, the local dock- 
yards feel the shortage in the supply 
oj skilled labour. Many experienced 
workers lost their lives during the 
war and others left Hongkong. No 
new apprentices were trained during 
the last four years of war. The 
shortage of skilled labour cannot be 
remedied in-a short time because it 
takes four or five years to train a 
mechanic. Both Taikoo and Kow- 
loon Dockyards ‘are now training 
new apprentices. 


After the war the Taikoo Docks 
have been able to equip their yards 
with the latest machinery and have 
left mothing undone in order to 
compete with the most up-to-date 
dockyards of the world. 


The foundry of the Kowloon 
Docks has been enlarged last year 
and modernized by making use of 
new inventions and experiences of 
the second world war. The Kowloon 
Docks are always filled to capacity. 
the four dry docks being occupied 
and many ships are mooring in the 
waters adjacent to the docks await- 
ing their. turn. There are two -more 
dry docks at Aberdeen but they are 
not yet in use although in perfect 
condition for use. The Kowloon 
Docks made repairs to ships before 
the war ranging from the smallest 
boat to the largest liners like the 
Empress of Japan, which was con- 
verted into a war transport, the Em- 
press of Scotland, etc. — 


There are row 20 Chinese dock- 
yards operating in the Colony which 
are able to construct smaller ships 
and repair most native craft. The 
two leading dockyards. Taikoo and 
H.K. & Whampoa, as well as Bailey 
Dockyards, are British owned. The 
Royal Navy operates two yards, one 
ir. Hongkong and one in Kowloon, 
for the repair of vessels of the Royal 
Navy only. 


About 35 ship chandlers have busi- 
messes established here, most of 
whom enjoy full time operation due 
to the strong demand by shipping 
companies to have their vessels re- 
paired in the Colony. ; 


HONGKONG FACTORIES AND 


WORKSHOPS AS AT JUNE 30. 


Industry. 


Aerated Water ......... 
Bakelite Wares 
IBAtlery Veruca 
Bean Curd 
Beverages 
Bicycles 
Biscuits and Confec- 
Gionerye Ta. ee ee 
Brick ‘Works? 8 
Building Materials ... 
Buttons 


Powder 


‘Canned Goods ........... 
Carbon 
Cassia Sorting 
Cassia Grinding 
Cement Works 
Chemicals 
Cloth (Calendering) 
Coal Eggs 
Cold Storage 
Cork 
Cotton’ sadsiitie.cctsree 
Cotton Mills 
Crackers 
Distillery 
Dyeing 
Dye Stuffs 
Electric. Bulbs. ...6:... 
Electric Plating 
Embroidery Reais 
Enamel Wares . 
Engineering... 5 
Face Powder ........... 
Feather i.) scertanunss 
Fishing Net 
Flour Mill 
Mill apna eeu. cane 
Foundry 
Furnitures 
Garage 
Garments and Shirts 
Ginger & Fruits 
(Preserved) 
Glass 


Gypsum Powder 
Hats 


VOR. ches adapaare teen sla nets 
Joss Sticks 
Knitting 

TiBUTTOL Yc ocstrns'cacis buenos 
Leather Wares ......... 
Manganese 
Matches 

Mea 


(Dried) 
Medicine ......:,... A 
Metal Wares .........:; 
Mirrors 


Oil Installation 
Bain tien, idinnrhaaeeey 
Paper (dyeing) 
Paper Boxes 
Paper Cards 
Peanut Oil 
Pencils: Maweso. ae 
Peppermint Oil .. 
Perfumery 
Printin givin 
Printing vInk 22%. 
Public Utilities 


Male. Female. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


FURTHER WEAKNESS OF STER- 
LING 


The four trading days week Aug. 
25-29 (there were two public _holi- 
days) witnessed the highest quota- 
tions on local unofficial markets for 
gold and U.S.S during 1947. Still there 
are all signs pointing towards a fur- 
ther deterioration of sterling (and 
H.K.$) on the local unofficial exchange 
markets. 

This development is in accordance 
with the worldwide weakness of 
sterling. On all free and black exchange 
markets sterling is traded at a very 
heavy discount against the official rates. 
Reports which are hard to confirm 
speak of sterling transactions on free 
markets much below U.S.$2.70. The 
local cross rate reached its lowest 
point in 1947 on Aug. 29 with U.S.$ 
2.75. The discount at which last week 
sterling was traded here amounted to 
almost 32 per cent against a reported 
discount in New York of about 35/37 
‘per cent. 

The outlook for sterling ~ on world 
markets is too much dependent on 
political developments and, in fact, has 
become the target for political expres- 
sion of a struggle waged between cer- 
tain groups in the U.S. against Bri- 
tain; on the other hand, the economic 
break between the United States and 
Britain—probably as well with the 
Commonwealth minus Canada—is a 
development which has found many 
supporters in London as it is contended 
there that the risks for the outbreak 
of a world war are reduced when the 
bonds between the U.S. and Britain 
lessen while consequently understand- 
ing between Britain and the U.S.S.R. 
and her world is improving. 

it is no use to talk of a sterling 
devaluation as the official rate of the 
Bank of England is maintained and is 
most likely to be maintainéd in the 
future fer essential trading purposes. 


Radio Sets (Repairing 


& Maintenance) ... 7 1 
RA CERT ken ccceecc cor 209 48 
Rope Works ............ 88 25 
Rubber Tyre Soles ... 40 — 
Rubber” Tyre <:...7..5..- 9 — 
Rubber Wares .......... 597 2498 
Saw Mills te cccsccres 230 — 
Ship Builders ........:. 18416 996 
Shoe Laces ............... 16 53 
Soap i... Pek 22 38 
Soy & Sauce .. 253 49 
DUSAT Peres. 24 — 
Tannery 136 — 
TADS teeces cs 8 10 
Thread — erces.s- 32 56 
Tine Cans. .:---- 204 164 
TORACCO lies sna: 380 944 
Tooth Brushes 96 24 
Torches see 569 1710 
Toys 6 30 
Twine poe < “ul 
Vacuum Flasks ........ 119 37 
Weaving (Cotton) .. 1279 3285 
Weaving (silk) ......... 52 52 
Zinc Powder .............. 4 — 
Miscellaneous 3 ........ 65 23 
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What has been accentuated during the 
last 2 or &S weeks—admittedly a very 
strong and emphatic accentuation—is 
the further slipping down of the free 
and black market rates of sterling. All 
the confidence talk by leading British 
economists, supported by the biggest 
names which America can muster, has 
failed to bring results in the face of 
hard facts: the quite general attitude 
of financial circles all over the world 
who believe in the very much higher 
intrinsic value of the U.S.$ compared 
to the official sterling rate, and it is 
these powerful: groups who act and 
have acted in such way as to bring the 
open sterling rates considerably down. 

While sterling on the free market of 
New York (of which existence only 
a few weeks ago an interpellator in 
the House of Commons drew the in- 
credible answer from Government 
that they were not aware of it) quoted 
throughout the first 7% months of 
1947 between U.S.$2.90 to 3.20. i.e. on 
the half yearly average at a 25% dis- 
count against the official sterling rate, 
the suspension of sterling converti- 
bility (Aug. 20) brought the free rate 
down by a further 10 to 12%, and there 
is good ground for anticipating for 
the month of September additional 
declines in the open sterling rates. 
While it may be argued with good 
justification that the free New York 
rate and other free market rates out- 
side the Empire as well as illicit ex- 
changes inside the Empire have little 
bearing on the trading position and the 
general economy of the United King- 
dom and the Empire and ‘Common- 
wealth, the moral effect cannot be 
minimised, There are a number of 
virtually open exchange markets in- 
side the sterling area; Hongkong is 
certainly the leading place in this res- 
pect as far as the sterling area east of 
Bombay is concerned but we _ under- 
stand that there are flourishing semi- 
open exchange markets in such’ sterling 
area centres as Aden, Tel Aviv. etc. 

The loca] unofficial exchange market 
is continually buzzing with reports 
about the impending sterling devalua- 
tion which is obviously based on a 
wrong conception of the two and simul- 
taneous exchanges—the official and the 
free markets in New Yofk—shich 
quote entirely different rates. When 
British Government sources previously 
stated that no devaluation of sterling 
was contemplated such statements 
were made in good faith and are in 
conformity with facts. 

However, the open market rate of 
sterling cannot and should not be con- 
fused with the official rate. We have 
witnessed analogous. movements in the 
past when sterling, in 1945, was un- 
officially quoted at around U‘.S.$2.20 
to 2.40 but eventually recovered to 
$2.80 and reached. once in 1947, even 
$3.30, The open market rate is bound 
to fluctuate; however, the recent de- 
cline in the free rate, particularly im- 
pressive by the quickness of rate 
jumping, has had all the earmarks of 
extremely nervous reactions, It should 
be borne in:mind that the current 
free rate depression is partly due to 
political motives and concentrated at- 
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tacks on sterling by interested groups 
a fact which has stimulated the quick 
tempo of downward movement. — 
The local market is making some dif- 
ferences between bank’ notes of 10 and 
20 denominations which are quoted at 
a discount of 1 to 2% against 50 and 
100 US$ bills. With drafts the dis- 
count is more pronounced; 2 or 3% 
are usually deducted from the market 
price when smaller drafts are offered 


for sale. The highest prices for U.S.$ 
last week were: notes 568, drafts 
568. T.T, 585. Public anxiety here is 


expected to push un rates still fur- 
ther. There is much more specula- 
tive U.S.§ buying in evidence than for 
a long time in the past. American 
bank notes are hoarded by a: large 
number of Chinese almost as in the 
days of war and the early months of 
peace. The daily advancing rates on 
the U.S.$ market satisfy the prudent 
speculators and investors many of 
whom have been able to clear within 
about three weeks a net profit of over 
10% on their investment in U.S. bank 
notes. 

Local exporters of China produce to 
America, e.g. vegetable oil merchants, 
were able to clear equal ‘profits re- 
sulting entirely from the advance in.the: 
loca] unofficial rate for T.T. New York. 
Since the price for tung oil has re- 
mained on about the’ same_ level .as: 
during the earlier part of August 
(even showing a weakéning tendency in 
the native market) and the New York 
produce market buying price has also 
remained unchanged, the exchange pro- 
fit amounts to about 12% which hhs 
been realised by shippers of, tung oil 
(and other vegetable and _ essential 
oils) to the U.S. However. many of 
these exporters still hold out for higher 
T.T. rates; believing that the ten- 
deurcy on the New* York market for 
vegetable oils is rather strong and 
seeing that no immediate price  in- 
creases on the local nativé oil market 
are to be feared, the ‘attitude by ex- 
porters to let the T.T, rate still climb 
a little before selling appears to be 
weli-advised. 


EXCHANGES IN SHANGHAI 

The official open market opened last 
week, Aug. 25, at the:“same rates as 
closing the previous week, i.e. U.S.$: 
CN$39,000 selling. 88,000 buying; $f: 
CN$ 122,000 s., 118,000 b.; H:K.$: CN$ 
7,650 s., 7,350 b. While the open mar- 
ket rate cof U.S.§ as daily announced 
by the Foreign Exchange Equalisation 
Fund Committee remained’ throughout ~ 
the week at the same level,’ sterling 
and H.K. dollar rates were three 
times revised, finally closing Aug. 30 
at CN$i16,500's., 113,500 b.: for ster- 
ling, and CN§ 7,300 s:, 7,100 b. for 
Hongkong dollar. 

Against the first open market rates 
announced in Shanghai on Aug, 18 by 
the Central Bank of China’ the closing 
rates oi: Aug. 30 show a decline of the 
T.T. London and Hongkong rates of 
over 8%. The £/U.S.$ cross rate in 
Shanghai on the open market hag de- 
clined from U.S.$ 3.20 on Aug, 18 to 
U.S.$ 3 on Aug. 30. (£ and H.K.$ are 
quoted on the open market at H.K.$ 
16 per £ or 1/3 per one H.K.$). The 
black market cross rate was reported 
to be less than H.K.$ 2.80: 
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The black and outlawed market in 
Shanghaj has appreciated U.S.$ notes 
and T.T. New York during the last 
August week; from about CN$ 40,000 
to the American dollar at the closing 
of last week the rate advanced until 
it reached CN$ 46,000 with a tendency 
to further improvement. The holders 
of notes in Shanghai or accounts in 
New York are not willing to deplete 
their stocks at current black market 
rates. The general feeling is that the 
high degree of inflationary note issue 
by the Central Bank of China, the 
ever more expensive civil war and 
spreeding official corruption and mal- 
feasance justify steady advancing 
rates which ti: Central Bank cannot 
but follow step by step. 

The current gap between open and 
black market is now about 17%, i.e. 
the open rate limps behind the black 
(or realistic) rate too far behind and 
an, adjustment will be necessary if not 
the purpose of the open imarket ex- 
change rate will be made meaningless. 
It is a dangerous attempt by the Cen- 
tral Bank and the FEEFC to hold on 
too long to the decreed open market 
rate. Such rate has to be elastic and 
should encourage exporters to sell 
their bills to the appointed banks; 
furthermore the confidence of overseas 
Chinese has to be regained by allow- 
ing them the same rate as they would 
be otherwise able to obtain for their 
U.S.$ drafts. 

There is a good amount of suspicion, 
well founded on account of the past 
record of the financial authorities of 
China who rarely fulfil what they pro- 
mise, that the open market rate will 
be made a weapen to combat the pro- 
gressive depreciation of CN$ in terms 
of foreign exchange, The black mar- 
ket of course cannot be fooled and its 
current quotations represent a realis- 
tic appraisal of the value of CN$. The 
advance in confidence given to the 
open market ‘rate scheme can easily 
be squandered by too much “strategy” 
on the part of the officials who have 
been entrusted with the management 
of the Equalisation Fund and the an- 
nouncement of the daily rate. 


THE GOLD MARKET 


Last week’s gold markets were in 
ihe same ‘bullish mood as the U.S.$ 
exchange. The year’s maximum price 
was recorded with $385% per  tael 
(about U.S.$56 per troy ounce), Gold 
prices in Shanghai continue to be 5 
to 6% higher than local rates so that 
‘exports to Shanghai should bring some 
profit and higher prices here (apart 
from the high T.T. New York quota- 
tion). 

There were rumours in the market 
abcut further gold imports by flying 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS IN 


SOUTH 


During his latest visit of Hongkong, 
Canton and other South China places 
Mr. J. W. Powell, editor ofi the Ameri- 
can-owned China Weekly Review, sur- 
veyed political movements in this area 
and compiled for his paper in Shang- 
hai the following article. 

The much talked about movement 
for an autonomous South China Re- 
public, supposed to be in full swing 
in Hongkong and Canton, actually 
seems—at least at this stage—to be 
little besides talk, although indica- 
tions are that the “talk’’ may develop 
into something serious in the fore- 
seeable future... 

It is of course natural that any 
Chinese politico or militarist who 
might be considering the possibilities 
of a separatist movement would be 
extremely foolish to say so at this 
point. Such an admission would 
bring down the wrath of the Central 
Government and would, in the eyes 
of Chinese and foreign observers, 
largely discount any reform planks 
in his platform. China only recently 
has emerged from a warlord exis- 
tence and the memory is not a plea- 
Sant one. 

In any event, even the numerous 
Chinese political exiles, virtually al! 
of whom are openly critical of the 
Central Government, maintain that 
there is no separatist movement in 
South China. Marshal Li Chi-sen 
and Tsai Ting-kai, best known of the 
political ‘“outs’ now holed up in 
Hongkong where they receive British 
protection against any would-be in- 


boat to Macao; these wiil have to wait 
for clearance papers from the Manila 
Government. A local British aviation 
company has recently acquired a Cata- 
lire flying boat with which a few 
gold flights from Manila to Macao 
have been already carried out. It is 
understandable that the aviation com- 
pany is anxious to continue with 
these profitable transporits—it was re- 
ported that the company charged $1 
per ounce as transportation fee re- 
questing 100,000 ozs as minimum icad 
—since the acquisition of a flying boat 
was principally motivated by the 
prospects of quick and iarge profits to 
be derived from airlifting of gold. 
(Macao has no airfield and only flying 
boats can bring cargo into the Portv- 
guese Colony by air). 


CHINESE DOLLAR MARKET 

The Shanghai open market remaia- 
ing at the previous week’s level, there 
was only some change fcr the wors2 
in the black exchange market 


CHINA 


timidators from Nanking, steadfastly 
Geclare that their sole interest is in 
making the Government of China 
more democratic and that they are 
epee. to any division of the coun- 
ry. 

How genuine these protestations 
are is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine, especially since both men in 
the past have been actively involved 
in positive separatist movements. 
Both were connected with the Fukien 
Revolt in 1933. Tsai led his famed 
19 Route Army in establishing the 
very short-lived Fukien “Republic.” 
Following the Japanese . occupation 
of Kweilin in 1944. Marshal Li re- 
tired south of the Japanese lines 
with the intention of organizing a 
guerrilla resistance movement wnich 
was frowned upon by the Chungking 
Government. 

Despite the many rumours of their 
present activities and the conclusions 
which might be based upon their 
past personal histories, these two 
men—generally accepted as “official” 
spokesmen for disgruntled southern- 
ers at present living in exile—present 
a solid front ini saying that their only 
interest is in agitating for a coalition 
government which would be genuine- 
ly democratic and which would 
put an end to the Civil War. The 
similarity with which these two men, 
and other less important critics liv- 
ing in Hongkong, state their political 
aims and with which they deny. any 
active intrigue against Nanking, 
however, almost makes -one think 


Shanghai which also caused the local 
CNS market to be on the easy side. 
Seliers of Shanghai T.T. were plent’- 
ful and the rate came down to H.K.$ 
116 (for one million CN$) but re- 
covered to around $125. The week's 
highest price was $136 for Shanghai 
remittances. Canton remittances 
quoted $139 high, 135 low (the Shang- 
hai dollar having been discounted in 
Canton and here from 14 to 24% and 
it appears that the weakness of Shang- 
hai money is once again driving up the 
premium on Canton dollars). 


Local spot and forward markets weve 
registering good turnovers, with the 
forward trailing only some 5 to 10 
points behind spot, a development 
which shows some strength of the CN$ 
and reveals the belief in local financial 
circles that the depreciation of CN$ 
will be slow only but nevertheless it 
progresses with inevitability. Highest 
and lowest prices for the week: $149- 
137%, spot: $145-125%, futures. 


HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HKS) 


CN$ (per one million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
Aug. High Low High Low 
25 376% 363% 149 147% 
26 3834 374% 146% 140 
28 380% 372 138 137% 
29° 388% = 373 139% 137% 


; (per 100) 
Forward S’hai Canton USS (per 100) Pound 
High Low T.T. T.T. Notes Draft TIT I.C.$ Guilder Baht Note 
145 140 132,138. 622 522 535 15 34% 24% 13.40 
135 129% .. 125. 188. 535 533 545 15 344% 24 13.50 
133% 125% 118 186 539 542 560 14% 84% 23% 15.50 
137 132 125 138 568 565 580 14 34% 23% 13.59 
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that they might be heading up a 
pretty well organized opposition 
group. 


Conditions Not Ripe 


One prime prerequisite for an au- 
tonomous movement is that the 
situation in the areas involved is 
such that the people be receptive to 
the idea. Whether popular _§ senti- 
ment in South China today is at 
least non-antagonistic to such an 
idea is difficult tosay. Conditions are 
bad, certainly, but it appears that 
the situation has not yet deteriorated 
enough to cause the general. popula- 
tion actively to welcome and support 
an opposition group, although such 
conditions do exist in several parts of 
the province. 


There are four main areas in 
which even officials admit that 
“bpanditry” is a problem. First, is 
Hainan Island which is almost com- 
pletely out of Government control 
Next worse area is the Luichow 
Peninsula and part of the surround- 
ing country stretching up to the 
Kwangsi border. Here, too, séveral 
hsien, with the exception’ of the 
hsien cities, are controlled by the 
bandits. The East River area, long a 
Communist stronghold and the area 
in which the Kuomintang some 20 
years ago had its first success in 
arousing mass armed support from 
the farmers, is still pretty much 
under control of remnants of the 
Communists East River Guerrillas. 
Fourth area is the section of the pro- 
vince between Kukong and _ the 
Kiangse border, usually referred to 
as north Kwangtung. 


However, outside of these four re- 
gions, which are estimated to involve 
about 15 of the province’s approxi- 
mately 100 hsiens, Kwangtung ap- 
pears to be with only a slight in- 
crease in “local” banditry, robbery, 
etc. One village near Canton, which 
might possibly be considered fairly 
representative of much of the pro- 
vince, is quite peaceful, although for 
how long it will remain so is any- 
body’s guess. Fne land is poor, re- 
mittances from sons, husbands and 
other relatives who have gone over- 
seas are slack and the population in- 
creases each year. Taxes and rent— 
not including various special levies— 
consume about 65 percent of the 
tenants’ rice crop and, according to 
people interviewed in the village tea 
house, the community as a whole 
grows poorer each season. How long 
this steady deterioration can con- 
tinue before increasing areas are 
seriously affected by ‘“banditry” is 
difficult to predict. 


Prosperous Trade 


Another factor which must be con- 
sidered is the commercial condition 
of the area. Merchants, much more 
articulate than farmers, usually 
exercise the dominant influence in 
local affairs. While most complain 
bitterly of the Central Government’s 
‘restrictive trade regulations, a great 
many appear to be making out 
pretty well as a result of the wide- 
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HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


QUOTATIONS 
August 

H.K. GOVT LOANS 26 
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PK. "S792 Banko(Lone Reg! )io wees. eee £112% 
Chartered Samir tiee .. forsasera oa ctetereretetes autres £ 11% 
Mercantile MB Age Goer chattels renee < & 22 
Bank of Mast Asta: fer aera mentite. 108 
INSURANCES 
Cantomoings cess es Pewee eee es ores 380 
UNION MINS Peete eee ce eee so lentes 795 
Chita’ Underwriteits: Wir ineenacweres.. © cherie 5.75 
ME Mires Ins) Bes ire eet keecom o: . apeeeey, 280 
SHIPPING 
WOUPIASES ye procisatnePosechanieses crthe anche ess MT 260 
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THE ARTISTRY OF “CHINESE HANDICRAFT INDUSTRIES 
REVIEW OF THE NATIVE PRODUCTS OF NORTH, CENTRAL AND SOUTH CHINA 


To-day’s production in China is a 
far cry from ancient days when 
artisans laboured patiently for 
months or years to complete a single 
article. The tempo of modern living 
demands quantity production with 
speed, and mechanization to a large 
degree is inevitable. In China there 
is less machinery and more grace of 
the olden days in the production of 
many things, a blending peculiarly 
Chinese. 

China has, in evolution from 
agrarian pursuits to partial indus- 
trialization, assimilated much west- 
ern knowledge, but retained much 
ancient craftsmanship which now 
stands the country in good stead; 
and she developed a variety of de- 
corative and useful products. Every- 
where are still reminders of ancient 
art, and this daily intimacy has re- 
sulted in a generally high sense of 
artistry which is reflected in the 
finish and quality of modern manu- 
factures. It is easy to lament the 
picturesque past and bemoan 
mechanization resulting in deteriora- 
tion of quality, but increasing popu- 


spread activities of smuggling or- 
ganizations which move cargo both 
to and from South China. Some 
economic observers estimate that 
South China enjoys a balance of 
trade and that in some respects the 
Canton area in particular prospers 
more than it usually would because 
it serves as a transhipment point on 
the smuggling route for areas in the 
hinterland which normally would use 
some other more convenient port of 
entry and exit, such as Shanghai. 


Whether or not such statements 
are wholly true, it is evident that 
the city of Canton is well stocked 
with various types of foreign goods, 
including luxuries, which are banned 
from entry by the Central Govern- 
ment. Likewise, the Pearl River at 
Canton, although not so well dotted 
with foreign shipping as Shanghai, 
appears as a bee hive of activity 
when compared with China’s main 
port on the Whangpoo. Ocean- 
going and river junks line its banks 
and at no time during the day or 
night does it remain quiet. Junks, 
ships from Hongkong and smaller 
craft from up river are constantly 
ferrying an amazing amount and 
assortment of cargo, while trains on 
the Canton-Kowloon (Hongkong) 
Railway and Canton-Hankow line 
travel back and forth loaded with 
people and goods. Obviously, an 
enormous amount of trade is being 
carried on. 


Top Officials At Odds 


The feelings of officials in the 
area, both on the national and pro- 
vincial levels, are alsO important 
when considering the possibility of 
separatist movements. Unless, as 
some observers suspect, a few of the 
important officials here are being 


lation demands increasing quantities 
of goods. Remembering the disloca- 
tion and destruction of war and its 
aftermath of confusion and uncer- 
tainty, and comparing present day 
manufactures beside those. from 
abroad, it is remarkable that the 
standard has been, on the whole, 
maintained as well as now appears. 


Industry naturally centres about 
large cities, and it is noticeable how 
regional certain products are, many 
being peculiar to a particular dis- 
trict, and offspring of former trades. 


Handicrafts in Peiping 

In the north, Peiping still produces 
beautiful costume jewellery, chiefly 
pieces with inset semi-precious 
stones of a type duplicated nowhere 
else, and remarkable for the fineness 
of filagree settings, which are subor- 
dinated to the general design. Then 
there is the finely etched ivory in 
filagree or wrought metal settings— 
pictures and calligraphy so delicately 
carved that they should be seen 
through a magnifying glass to be 


extremely clever in concealing their 
real feelings, it does not appear that 
nany key personages as yet are pre- 
pared to cast loose from Nanking. 
This partly is the result of Nanking’s 
policy of deliberately sending to the 
same area officials who do not get 
along well with each other. As one 
American political observer re- 
marked several years ago, it appears 
to be standard Central Government 
policy to see to it that the governor, 
military commander and sxuomin- 
tang chief of each province are not 
friendly and have _ overlapping 
powers. Such a situation may make 
it certain that officials in outlying 
provinces will never combine against 
the central ‘authority, but it also 
makes certain that few, if any, of 
the normal functions of government 
will be carried on efficiently. 


One gets the impression here 
that high cfficials are more antagonis- 
tic towards each other than they are 
toward Nanking, in spite of the many 
reasons they have for complaining of 
the treatment meted out to them per. 
sonally and to their province by the 
Central Government. How long local 
officialdom will continue its internal 
bickering depends to some extent upon 
how long and how fast political and 
economic conditions continue to worsen 
throughout China. Also, it may well 
depend upon the outcome of the Civil 
War battles currently being fought in 
North China and Manchuria. 


Movement Likely In Future 


Although it is admittedly difficult to 
secure many concrete facts regarding 
the political attitudes of officials, or 
what they really may be thinking, 
since Chinese generals and bureaucrats 
have a handy faculty for granting ex- 


thoroughly appreciated. Ivory carv- 
ing in general has a very different. 
character in the north from that of 
the south, notably that of Canton. 
Here are the graceful figures of 
legend, cut from elephants’ tusks, 
and smoothed and polished until 
they are a delight to handle and 
caress; or else there are artistic. 
scenes of ancient life deeply carved 
and accurate in smallest detail, to 
the dog that barks beneath a tree, or 
a child’s toy as it plays in a garden 
before its home. Fine cloisonne and 
the carving of semi-precious stones 
such as rose quartz, lapis lazuli, 
amethyst and jade is also highly de- 
veloped, and many other kindred 
arts. These are still produced.on a 
large scale for tourist and export 
trade, yet from present indications, 
the quality of the artisan has not 
deteriorated, although there is more 
emphasis on lower-priced articles 
than formerly, owing to increased 
cost of production which is after all 
world-wide. This factor enters into 
consideration in every product all 
over the country. 


tensive interviews during which they 
deliver long, meaningless speeches and 
avoid direct questions with practiced 
agility, it appears that while the 
separatist movement in South China is 
today overrated, the time may not be 
far distant when it possibly will de- 
velop into a real thing, although even 
then it most probably will be cloaked 
in high sounding phrases which will 
try to give it the status of a reform 
movement, 


such as Kwangsi 
and Fukien are reported to be re- 
latively stable, Kwangtung, the key 
province in the South China area, is 
definitely suffering from unrest which 
runs from open rebellion in some areas 
to seemingly resigned acceptance of 
increasing hardships in others. In some 
respects. such as regards commerce, 
the province already operates more or 
less in disobedience of Nanking’s laws 
and regulations. Some of the officials 
in the province are known to be 
generally cool toward the Central Gov- 
ernment, although they will deny it 
if such js even hinted. Important 
figures, such as Li Chi-sen and Tsai 
Ting-kai, are waiting in nearby Hong- 
kong, and, some say, are in active touch 
with some of the bandit groups in the 
disturbed areas, The Communists, it is 
often said, have considerable influence 
among the “bandits,” especially those 
in the East River territory and on 
Hainan Island. 


While provinces 


_ When one surveys all the obtainable 
facts and collect the various impres- 
sions gained by traveling through 
South China, one can only conclude 
that while the situation does not ap- 
pear critical at the moment, it may 
soon reach the point where active op- 
position to the Central Government 
will develop. 
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Damask Silks 


Peculiar to Peiping are the gorge- 
cus damask silks worthy to grace 
any capital of any country in the 
world. These have remained, and 
are still produced in factories, al- 
though the higher priced varieties, 
with gold and silver threads inter- 
woven with the patterns, are scarce. 
Sleek stiffness characterises these 
silks, which have retained striking 
designs and colours in unusual and 
often subtle combinations, ranging 
from two to perhaps twelve colours. 
Most usual are the two colour com- 
binations, perhaps of rust and cela- 
done green, mauve and white, grey 
and gold, pink and blue, sapphire 
and flame; patterned in simple or 
conventionalized orchids, tiger lilies, 
chrysanthemums, butterflies or a 
hundred more. There are endless 
possibilities for their use. For those 
able to afford the price for cushions. 
curtains and upholstery there is an 
interior decorator’s dream, while 
richness of colour, designand quality 
ensures their appearance in dresses 
housecoats and gowns of all descrip- 
tions. Both tailors and decorators 
keep these damasks in constant de- 
mand. 


Carpets & Rugs 


Peiping and Tientsin carpets are 
world famous. This is the area 
where sheep are raised, so from time 
immemorial, the natives learned to 
spin the wool and dye it cunningly, 
then weave the yarn into rich car- 
pets. There are copies of Persian 
and Tibetan rugs, even silk rugs. 
which can be folded like pieces of 
cloth, while Chinese style rugs are 
so thick that no felt is needed un- 
derneath. Feet sink softly into their 
high pile, often with embossed de- 
signs—perhaps in many _ colours, 
perhaps in another shade of the 
same hue, and the carpets them- 
selves are practically indestructible, 
and famous for more than lifetime 
wear. 

A more modern development is the 
western hooked rug. Nowadays 
there is a wide range of both Chi- 
nese and foreign designs—people go- 
ing from China frequently like 
typically Chinese patterns to remind 
them of the land they have left, and 
yet modern homes need modern 
themes and colouring. It is still 
possible to place orders for particu- 
lar sizes and patterns, but because 
oi communication difficulties, longer 
time elapses. These rugs stand 
chemical cleaning and washing well: 
while delicate hues will vrobably 
mellow. the colours rarely fade ap- 
preciably. 

Grass Linen From Szechuan 

From the province of Szechuan 
comes grass linen of a fine and dur- 
able quality. After long years of 
war, it is realized how good it really 
is; now it is again obtainable. It is 
famous, and is in general more dur- 
able than that from Swatow; this 
linen is in great demand for foreign- 
style table linen and men’s Chinese 
clothing. For summer wear, it is 
light, and being slightly stiff, yet 
sheer, seems to keep the sun’s rays 
from burning so hotly, yet launders 
easily, and looks cool and fresh. The 


bulk of this linen comes in white, but 
there are also. several delightful 
shades of blue. 

Before the hostilities in 1937, this 
linen was rarely obtainable in widths 
other-than 18 to 20 inches, being 
joined down the mid<le for men’s 
gowns; but much of the linen which 
was brought down to Shanghai for 
sale last year was 22 to 23 inches 
wide. This width is much more con- 
venient in cutting women’s gowns, 
and should be increasingly popular. 
The quality also was better than that 
in common use previously. Perhaps 
when many large piecegoods mills, 
both silk and cotton, were decentra- 
lized in Shanghai, and small fac- 
tories carried into the district dur- 
ing the fighting years, the industry 
was encouraged to improve and ex- 
pend production, and has so gained 
from others’ experience. 


Szechuan Silks 


Szechuen silk is durable and wears 
practically forever. It is crepe, and 
needs no ironing, but is not as de- 
corative as many from other parts 
of the land. When dyed and mace 
into attractively styled foreign 
dresses, it does not crease easily, and 
jJooks well. 

Hankow Embroideries 

Hankow embroidery is eye-arrest- 
ing, and often has an _irridescent 
effect. This is a quite distinctive 
type of embroidery, and uses a twist- 
ed thread, and, even when shades of 
only one colour make up the whole 
design, the motif stands out in bold 
relief, almost as if embossed. The 
work is quicker than the finer Pe- 
king embroidery, with its tedious, 
often blinding stitches. Embroider- 
ed satin tops, designed for bed quilts 
and blankets, often make picturesque 
wall hangings. 

Soochow Needlework 


Beautiful Soochow has more than 
beautiful ladies, and lovely embroid- 
eries are produced as a_ decorative 
background for them. The type of 
needlework here uses soft silks, al- 
most seeming to melt into different 
shades and colours, so skilfully are 
they blended and worked, so that 
the breast of a bird seems to 
breathe, and a cricket tremble on 
the grass. There are endless designs 
of the hundred babies, beautifully 
robed people of long ago, birds play- 
ing in the spring, butterflies a-wing, 
and flowers bending to the vagrant 
breeze. Slippers might be adorned 
with goldfish or flowers, cushions 
decorated in any elaborate motif: 
bedspreads and gowns are enriched 
with this gorgeous needlework. 

Passing along the narrow streets 
in Soochow, it is common to hear the 
clatter of wooden looms at work, and 
in the low grey houses, small silk 
actories, even 73 their forefathers 
through the centuries, are turning 
cut all the beautiful silks imaginable. 
There are multi-coloured brocades 
Gistinctive of Soochow—perhaps 4a 
deep wine with a landscape design 
woven of a dozen colours, to show 
water, hills, trees, teahouses and 
fishing boats. This, in contrast to 
Nanking tapestry, which sometimes 
uses similar designs, is very soft, 
and can be draped. The back of the 
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material will show the rainbow 
colours in bright stripes, so that it 
is almost a temptation to use the 
wrong side as the right. 


Underwear Silks From Wusih 


Very beautiful underwear silk 
comes from Soochow, Hangchow and 
Wusih, some plain, others in brocad- 
ed designs that might run from 
sweeping bamboos and delicate plum 
blossom, old fashioned ladies and 
landscapes, to modern all-over pat- 
terns all of which are woven in 
white. Then there is plain crepe, 
crepe de chine and drop-stitch silk 
aiso, the latter in delicate lacy 
weaves. These are all 28 to 30 in- 
ches wide, because of the vcld-style 
wooden looms. 

On the hills around this lovely 
lake district, the fragrance of tea, and 
fragrant flowers delight the senses. 
From here the famous. black and 
green teas are dried and sent to all 
parts, also the jasmine and chrysan- 
themum teas which may either be 
sold as only flowers, or in mixtures 
with green tea. These tea chrysan- 
themums are tiny, scarcely more 
than an ineh across. Flower tea is 
refreshing in the summer and is sup- 
posed to account for the lovely com- 
plexions of the ladies of the district. 
Sandalwood Fans From Hangchow 


It is impossible to mention Hang- 
chow and not think of the array of 
lovely fans which is another indus- 
try, and famous throughout the 
country. Sandalwood is commonly 
used is better fans, but peachwood, 
bamboo and ivory, both carved and 
plain are also prized. Chinese pain- 
ters and ‘calligraphers abound, for 
between natural and ancient beau- 
ties, there is plently of inspiration 
for their brushes, so that the indus- 
try thrives: nere as it probably would 
nowhere else. 

Along more plebeian lines, the dis- 
trict was formerly famous for towels 
ot first quality, and although most 
modern machinery was destroyed or 
looted, the industry is being revived, 
and some of the better known brands 
have reappeared, and the quality is 
still good. 


Porcelain From Kiukiang 


The kilns of Kiukiang were always 
famous for fine china, and still sup- 
ply most of the crockery in general 
use. The variety and wide range is 
impossible to describe, with tradi- 
tional and modern patterns sharing 
honours. There is everything for 
western style. as well as for Chinese 
stvle households, from cheap grades 
for servants and labourers, to the 
finest eggshell porcelain for special 
occasions. There are five coloured 
porcelains, with a yellow base, or 
those of a thousand different flowers, 
with a background either of black or 
white, almost completely over- 
shadowed by the flowers. There are 
whole sets seemingly of growing 
lotus lily leaves, plain eggshell with 
transparencies like patterned rice 
grains. These are some of the old 
designs. One of the most colourful 
is a set for Chinese food—a set 
wherein each article of a set of ten, 
be it spoon, basin, plate or dish, is 
of a different rainbow colcur—bril- 
liant glazes on fine white porcelain. 
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Manufacturing in Shanghai 


It is often said that Shanghai is 
the gateway to the Yangtse valley, 
and to practically all China. Being 
a modern city, with few traditions of 
ancient days, and because of its 
geographical position, it is the hub 
of modern Chinese manufactures, It 
has been easy for western methods 
and ideas to impinge on this spraw- 
ling port city. There is even a,small 
steel plant represented, although this 
industry does not seem likely to ex- 
pand during the near future. 
Shanghai Decorative Silks 

Here the manufacture of decora- 
tive silks has reached high art. Un- 
derwear silks, both plain and brocad- 
ed, fuji silk, Paris crepe, stiff slipper 
satin, plain satin, satin crepe and 
many others, are woven in 42 to 44 
inch widths, as well as in narrower 
ones. There is every quality, besides 
every design, with rayon mixes in 
cheaper grades. In dress siiks, the 
nature of the . materials, as well as 
cclouring and designs, change 
seasonally, ensuring never-ending 
variety. Sometimes it will be fashion- 
able to have plain soft satins, 
with sprawling flowers or conven- 
tional designs embossed; perhaps the 
base will be a soft deep crepe with a 
subtly interwoven allover pattern. 
Often, the true beauty of the sik is 
revealed only when mdde up and 
worn, when subtle design and shad- 
ing is apparent with every motion 
of the wearer. Many brocaded dress 
silks are originally made in white, 
but being woven! of a mixture of silk 
and rayon and maybe metallic 
threads, two or more colours can be 
produced through dyeing and redye- 
ing, as different types of dye are 
used, each affecting only one type of 
thread. Each type is distinctive, and 
it is doubtful Whether any other 
country has equalled the scope of 
these Shanghai silks. According to 
the prevailing fashion, it may he 
that georgettes, for example, will be 
plain, printed, shadow or satin em- 
bossed, and embroidered—being 
withal washable and extraordinarily 
durable. In the printed silks, satins 
and satin crepes, ideas and designs 
originally borrowed from foreign 
countries have developed an amazing 
range of colours and patterns in 
beth wide and narrow widths. 
Woolen Dress Materials 


Some years ago, woolen milts 
showed the way to make yarns and 
dress materials, and now there are 
Streets selling little else. They use 
imported machinery, and are turn- 
ing out an increasingly wide range 
of goods, the quality of which has 
considerably improved when import- 
ed goods were unobtainable. 
Shanghai Cotton Piecegoods 

Shanghai also bids fair to becom- 
ing a small Manchester, for great 
cotton piecegocds factories produce 
25 inch prints on many types of 
materials, including a_ seersucker 
which compares favourably with any 
American cloth imported since the 
peece. Machinery is largely of Bri- 
tish origin, and the manufacturers 
have learned the business of fast 
dyeing and _ printing thoroughly. 
Plain dyed cotton cloth is made in a 
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lerge price range, according to the 
quality of the cloth, and continues 
to be well made and dyed. There 
must be millions of pieces of cotton 
piecegoods sold in this city alone. 
Then there is a wide assortment of 
bleached and unbleached  shirting 
and sheeting, cotton cellular weaves, 
also the interlock weave which is 
largely used in the big underwear 
industry. 
Hese Manufactures 

Silk and cotton 
highly developed, and _ cotton, lisle 
and silk stockings have improved 
over recent years, although the lat- 
ter industry is suffering from com- 
petition with imported nylon hose. 
Until mass importation of nylons, 
here were some fine grade silk 
stockings béing produced, but the 
price was not competitive, and the 
stockings were not nearly so durable. 
Woolen socks and stockings are re- 
ceiving more attention now, and 
have considerably improved in shape 
and quality. 
Shoes & Leather 

Shoes are another important 
manufacture. Better grade shoes are 
ell designed, well cut,* and nicely 
finished. There are literally thou- 
sands of shops selling shoes in 
Shanghai, and all do good business. 
The latest wrinkle from America or 
Evrope is promptly copied and 
adapted to local conditions. Leather 
for better grade shoes is imported. 
although many fancy leathers are 
made in the environs. In the popu- 
lar price range, local or Wenchow 
leather is used, and wears quite well. 
although the finish is generally net 
so fine as better foreign leathers. 
Underwear Trade 

The underwear trade is all directed 
from Shanghai. The silk is measur- 
ed, dyed and the patterns drawn. 
then sent perhaps to a neighbouring 
district, or even as far as Soochow, 


sock-making ig 


which also does this type of em- 
broidery, to be worked. Although 
high costs have adversely affected 
the export trade, there is still a 
creditable industry keeping the 
tradition alive. Tailoring, design 


and needlework are all good. 
Tailoring 

Coat and dress tailors range from 
ordinary to first class. People in 
Shanghai are clothes conscious, and 
like to dress well—to set the styles 
for China; their meticulous atten- 
tion to detail being reflected in the 
work of the tailors, both for Chinese 
and foreign «style clothes. Overseas 
visitors praise the cut and workman- 
ship, and even New Yorkers comment 
on the style and taste displayed. 


Woodcarving From Ningpo. 

Ningpo, just south of Shanghai. is 
chiefly remarkable for woodcarvings. 
These may be ornate, and gorgeous 
with gold and lacquer red, scenes and 
figures carved deeply to decorate 


mirrors, chests and other furniture. 
Carved teakwood, without the 
bright paint work, is largely used 


with teakwood, being highly polished 

and smoothly finished. 

Linen Embroidery From Wenchow 
Wenchow, besides leather, is 

known for cross stitch embroidervy— 


elaborate colouring and patterns on. 
fairly coarse linen. 
Foochow Lacquer 

Down the coast, Foochow lacquer 
is highly ornamental, and comes in 
blue, black, gold and red—smooth 
shining lacquer on silk, layer after 
layer, and painted with typically 
Chinese designs. The teasets and 
trays in this work are light and 
lovely. 
Swatow Needlework . 

Swatow is known for grass linen 
and needlework. Most of the fine, 
sheer linen handkerchiefs, intricately 
embroidered and frail, are made 
here. It is typical that all Swatow 
embroidery is white, ecru or of a de- 
hceate blue on white. Besides hand- 
kerchiefs, elaborate lacework and 
embroidered table linen of all des- 
criptions, from tiny d’oyleys on 
gauze, organdy or sheer  linen,- te 
three or four yard banquet cloths are 
produced here, all being of one col- 
our showing the influence of for- 
eigners who taugnt the natives the 
trade. Some cross stitch work is the 
only coloured work produced. 
Swatow linen takes a high sheen, in 
contrast to Szechuen linen, and is 
frequently found in widths up to 30 
inches. Drawnwork and embroidery 
is largely used to decorate this linen, 
which is still very popular for export 
trade. 
Blackwoods and Ivories From Canton 

Heavy blackwood furniture, clever- 
ly dovetailed, is a feature in Canton. 
this is polished untilitis sheer delight 
to feel the surfaces, and any carving 
only enhances the rich smoothness 
of the wood. Ivory, on the other 
hand, is carved and fretted like lace, 
inost unique being the balls, carved 
one within the other, out of a piece 


of solid ivory, until there may be 
twenty balls, all moveable, one with- 
in the other, and all intricately 
carved to show the moving spheres 
within. 
ADA LUM 
LEADING CHINESE 
IMPORTS 


Following are leading .Chinese im- 
ports for the period January to May 
1947 (with comparisons for the same 
five month period of 1946). Values: 
in millions of Chinese dollars. For ex- 
change rates and full list of imports 
see our previous issue, pp, 315-319. 

Leading Chinese exports will appear 
in our next issue. 


1946 1947 1947 

Tons Tons CN$ 
Cotton, Raw ...... 137948 23679 134400 
Brazile. denne 48617 224 1241 
British India 9287 7075 19433 
Burma, |e 191 671 1706 
BS Yitiees «be cre 131 1293) 5321 
French Indo- 

China Arete 84. — 
Germany ye ice. cee — 2 13 
Great Britaiies.. i= 27 18 
Hongkong =f 235 14 27 
Malta; (apdiendtte ake 44. — —- 
INMERICO MOM ce. Rae 20976 — _— 
Netherlands East 

TAGICS) » Sah: 44 — —- 
Paragtiay: aaa 6187 — — 
Peru eet 509 — — 
Wee Steer endik pert ee 51636 13998 105671 
Other Countries — 372 905 
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Wool, Carded ' AB 
Conhed or HONGKONG’S VEGETABLE OIL TRADE 
and IN JULY 
Boe Freee Buden ct 354 4033 52249 
a — 82 2850 Imports Exports 
puciralls 32 1811 21876 ' Piculs Value Piculs < Value 
elgium D598 | meomisecdfollae te... tee 429 $79,400 249 $73,762 
Great Britain .... 318 1878 21586 Cassia oil... 218 29,525 16 19.863 
Hongkong ......... Oe ee a Wocoanuteollmeny cece ere 26,763 3,383,012 35,986 4,237,780 
Baty: caeleecns., _ Rega ion > ‘Teaseed Of... cee eo 27,172 4,202'839 12,393 2.177.881 
poe Africa = ey Are Wood oil (in drums, & bulk) 34, 717 4,206,129 42,829 5.538.746 
Other Countries — 8 50 Tota] desea eater eas 89,292 $11,900,905 91,466 $12,048,049 
Flour, Wheat ...... 1254 7 
leone rt 9683 WOOD OIL IMPORTS AND EX- 85 piculs from us whereas in July the 
Belgium 0 — 12 8 PORTS (IN DRUMS AND BULK) Portuguese Colony imported from 
British India. sate ce . ’ : here 8,485 piculs. Most of these 8,485 
Panada genta... — 57950 68947 During July, Hongkong’s total im- piculs were shipped to Macao from 
Germany ||” ie ak ports of weod oil amounted to 34,717 here by the China Vegetable Oil 
ix capmritain we ne 21 26 Piculs, valued $4,206,129, and exports Corporation, a Chinese Government 
Hongkong a 180 286 263 “ee afer piculs, valued organisation, for re-export to the 
Peet anaes ED gee ee rebraery ge Usd Gedy sat oe ae 
‘Ss. x . ts G C Ss eign i 
° merica 1155 18968 26095 were so far the smallest. Compared to the HK Govt. ap iba tS 
Aniline Dyes, and with June the July imports dropped } ; f 
other Coal Tar six percent and exports 25 percent. er Mn 2 apm yee in July 
SS Spat gs, c as 2 per picul while the average 
Aiciralia om 1S nase Nea eee = export quotation for the same period 
BOI je ieecceevs, gee s33engi5d9 Malaya A.tcaten....; 162 <Sigain §=Weeaalsa 
British India ..... — 2 NO. ACWINAMES. conan ease 34,552 4,186,317 E 
Canada vwnemee = 142 Macao ca 3 272 Sin ea ots 
siaierelnisiniaioe.e© — 113 SS a en 1 
Germany _....:.... 1 es 22 Total #asee- 34,71Teee2oeaz United, Einedom 1,764 $267,120 
Great, Britain til 1 295 7548 ee Tae te ene cre sore re 
ekong ee! on. —— 48 ee. i a my 
ee os... Pe 66 1924 In July, USA bought directly 13.943 Malaya 2 pi 
Philippine I. = 1 7 piculs of wood oil, 45% less than ee cS 41> ee ed! ee 
Switzerland ...... 48 95 7109 June and indirectly some 8,000 piculs q' Africa nen. 336 38.200 
ve Lp Se mae 237 1164 26572 via Macao. In June, Macao bought Brit Empire. Other 33 4900 
oo Se en — — : Belezium } 6 9 
Aden, Perim, etc. 78 63.062 ae 
Sulphur Black ... 202 1578 20916 Arabia ........... = 30,500. eee 
Australia ......... — 2 51 British India ... — Sane 
Belgium ........... ee 34 210 British North Gancan 
NIGMAD cece. _ — Borneo ......... 33 — Homan 
Canada 2... e260... —_ 3 139 Great Britain .. 11,480 IMC Wisvenvan 
PAN COM os ecaaswe — — Canada hare. -- Nigeria 
Germany  ~i:..... = = Hongkong _....... 162 352 Siam “Ah 
Great Britain ... — bGlgmGo7h Tran ow. 33° 198993 ‘sonange te 1 
sODEEORG a ce — i Be aes tags 150 > SOSH A. 131944 1,555,424 
rete = 2 etherlands East a : 0 
Netherlands Soe 8 Indies. 5,481 9.768 ouscun caumes 840 131,600 
witzerland ...... — : Straits Settle- r 
Eee 198. 865. 12895 ments ........ 47 —-:13.312 Total) ora... 42,829 $5,538,746 
1946 1947 Se Pics ei atsearapies cots 13,859 85,353 
Litres Litres Titres titres COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS AND EX- 


Gasolene, Naph- 

tha, and Ben- 
zine, Mineral .. 85,505899 202,663,598 
(valued 603 billion CN$) 


Aden, Perim,etc. 4,855,003 17,223,064 
ATADIQI tes eewseics _— 13/255,183 
British India .... — 82,110 
British North 
Borneo 1,124,124 — 
Burma — 44,662 
IE YDUMe cipeesosteee — 219555 
Great Britain ... 6,955,957 
Hongkong 86,208 606,702 
Ty aT... os Ses 5,663,835 43,644,929 
MACAO. cescanestues 122,037 — 
Netherlands East 
(CIES? eerecheccee: 4,054,382 1,600 
Straits Settle- 
_ ments ee debeis 3,585,792 
fe} A aan eee sose 62, 657, 783 127,981,222 
E SiS Faces 33,104 7,780 
Tons Tons 
Liquid Fuel ...... 31,320 397,440 


(valued 71.8 billion CN$) 


Kerosene Oil ... 53,695,826 221,950,615 
(valued 65.4 billion CN$) 
Aden, Perim,etc. 6, 884, 770 16,631,401 


Arabia?” emt s23 8, '016,734 
British North 

Borneo sate 199,253 — 
Burma coc c.ceewasens 114 634 
Canada cc.csesc — 114 
Great Britain ... 7,395,538 — 
Hongkong ....... 108,339 113,184 
Tranty 7:8... 11,077,766 65,407,838 
Clehonole spageenacces 1,893 — 
Macao ae 303,800 — 
Netherlands ‘East 

PMGtES!  fasaees 2485,453 1,487,974 
Straits Settle- 

MIETICS “eee 2.567,577 6,354,453 
Ui Siesseccpaee: 22,671,323 120,374.174 
Other Countries — 3.564.199 
Lubricating Oil: 2.332,905 Jitres in 


January to May 1945: 34,145,045 litres 
in 1947, valued CN$21 billion. 
‘Tobacco Leaf: 9,399 tons in Jan. May 
1947, valued 60.6 billion (9,259 tons 
from U.S.) 


PORTS 


Imports 
Piculs Value 
1,489 $174,903 
TS 225.135 
Doon 688.602 
18,112 2.294.372 


26,763 $3,383,012 


Total ear ss. 
Exports 
Piculs Value 
Brit. Empire, Other 3,822 | $522,974 
Beloit Peeters shoo 4,090 495.797 
Gina ali tees 3,427 365,129 
§ DLA 0h mess gee BEE ae 2.170 271,640 
IPCUANG. “yteeee aeuses 11,718 1.202.774 
TCU Ae Reena IERRBR bee Ee 9.029 1,937,534 
DEAT O MR Mee te cane ver 257 33,2F0 
GEEECE ution 336 43,680 
SILC... citean crn e nets Si 144,000 
TOtall pepe eee 35.986 


$4,237,788 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


UNDER MAIN GROUPS BY COUNTRIES FOR JULY, 1947. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles ss, ie age 
Building Mate 

Pialgw eae, 253,006 — 
Chemicals & 

DEUS Frets. tke. 1,312,060 99,700 
Chinese Medi- 

CiNeS een etares.s 3,389 
Dyeing & Tan- 

hing Materials 1,236,007 136,920 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 161,870 432,332 
Hardware .......... 403,946 — 
Liquors. Intoxi- 

cating .... 185,230 270 
Machiner y & 

EEN Si NCS tilisedase 493,118 — 


TEASEEP OIL IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS 


Imports 
Piculs Value 
China ... 27,172 $4,202,839 
0) nee 27,172 $4,202,839 
Exports 
Piculs Value 
United Kingdom ... 2,422 $460,800 
Other Bri. Empire .. 168 31,080 
Brancene::..jorcstan a 5740) =: 11,153,185 
Hollancises srye-< sees 3,048 531,084 
MACAO Ss... <rsucatenae 14 584 
SUCH) OW Sco Aaaiin nacre cutee 1 148 
ALOCAL) | Sea. eae tees 12,393 $2,177,881 


ANISEED OIL IMPORTS AND EX. 
PORTS: 


Imports 
Piculs Value 
China 197 $59,700 
ER PAL Maree ef ce 225 19,700 
FL OUA adie ti eecnttoee 422 _ $79,400 
Experts 
Piculs Value 
AMISEEQMS) © Sciacca, 46 $14,577 
Ne Zealand .ic.sasc aie 840 
SRUALP ICA Ryd) vies: 2 582 
Belgitm.”§ eigvarcswc... 6 2,362 
Dennrark —ewk. so: ahy/ 10,914 
Holland 22 6,693 
Wigs. a sake ec: 127 37,800 
kia) 3-21 Usa a 242 $73.768 


CASSIA OIL IMPORTS & EXPORTS 


Imports 
Piculs Value 
Chingies ieee s.r 7 $7,539 
Matador nano... vila 21,986 
Totat Pek 218 $29,525 
Exports ( 
Piculs. Value 
United Kingdom ... ~- 15 $19.665 
BSy Dt ce aoe 1 198 
Totat eee ee 16 $19,863 


Metals. ....... 2,160,775 
Minerals & Ores — 
Oils, & Fats’ 2:22: 75,596 
Faints 203,357 
Paper & Paper- 

Ware: Bs et se 199,979 
Fiece Goods & 

Pextiles* atte 4,652,983 
"HODACCO: Wag cceaes 1,673,61 
Vehjches 4... shams 1,216,081 
Wearing Apparel 155, 816 
Sundries” is.csse. 1,949 431 

ROCA) eaaeasnatiat 16,358,546 
AUSTRALIA 

Articles sr ge 
Building Mate- 

TLD ted crc aeans aeern 48,881 
Chemicals & 

DiEWeShR eB Re 48,314 
Chinese Medi- 

CINESiiieinars. Price — 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 22,028 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 5,684,966 
Hardware-osne. 20,656 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Cabin * cudshieskisee 18,189 
Machinery & 

Engines scence. 12,661 
Metals —aasaateows 152,169 
Nuts & Seeds .... — 
Oils & Fats ...... 158,128 
PAINtS: Maineckencecaene 16,901 
Paper & Paper- 

WAC rica pincessnnets 58,439 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles "a4.00. 855,336 
Vehicles: wiiccsc-. ss 100,515 
Wearing Apparel 177 
Sundries” Seossecesc 567,153 

Total. ar: 7,809,513 
BURMA 
Articles 


Chinese Medi- 
cines 
Dyeing & Tan- 
ning Materials 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Hardware 


Nuts 
@ise a7) Fats. Seis 
Faints 
Paper & Paper- 
WATE Sonic 
Piece Goods & 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Vehicles 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries ee 


180,516 
230,935 
747,585 


18,529 
"5,010 
933,498 
2,788,684 


Exports 
$ 


18,760 
19,998 


228 
496,574 


67,523 


387,461 
1,003,389 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


2,994,150 


18,285 
3,012,435 


CANADA 


Articles 


Building Mate- 
rials 


Drugs 


Imports 
$ 


40,000 
29,940 


15,400 
3,300 


161,114 
50,279 
147,915 
3,900 
6,336 
58,922 
15,290 
13,494 
440 
3,590 
120,236 
282,482 


882,608 


Exports 
$ 


Chinese Medi- 


CURES Faas etre 22,097 
Dyeing & Tan- 

vning Materials 19,000 

odstuffs & 

a ee ee 361,785 
Hardware ......... 44.574 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Cat ge. cree. vee 82,073 
Machinery & 

ENgines:, ciate. 45,236 
IMGUAIS Dra chesesiceee 218,616 
Nuts & Seeds ... — 
Oils & Fats ...... 381,897 
PAINTS Tahoe ts ces 48,111 
Paper & Paper- 

WAL Gare ier svete rte 461,908 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles’ 0.05. 24,560 
Wehicles ie i) Braces. 82,920 
Mobaccon sue. — 
Wearing Apparel 33.237 
MOUMOCLIOS 9 oo. c.ccnten 197,989 

"TOtadeacnccetd: 2,093,783. 
CEYLON 

Articles 
Chemicals & 

POVUGSE caer -- 


Chinese Medi- 
Gines!? *. ees 
Foodstuffs & 


Provisions ...... 216,800 
Hardwares «isc. — 
Nuts & Seeds ... — 
Paper & Paper- 

ware ..... _— 
Wearing Apparel — 
Sundricsicnsvc0 6,201 

Total): Mex 
EAST AFRICA 

Articles ~oker 
Chemicals & 

Drugs See 199,621 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 17,420 
Hardware .......... —_ 
Piece Goods & 

TEXUIUES: © os scu-aee — 
Wearing appa rel — 
Sundries... 108,592 

Total: «ves 325,633 
INDIA 

Articles Imports 
Building Mate- 

PIAS Tei ceadt 2,926 
Chemicals & 

DOPE araeruenter — 
Chinese Medi- 

CINES .caranacnentect 9,000 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials — 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 586,755 
PUCIS Wi eencn eee 609,531 
Hardware 1,950 
Liquors, 

cating — 
NIELS) Bes cccu stances 3,920 
Nuts & Seeds ... — 
Oils & Fats ....... 162,767 
Painytsiyeiy.cceecnsc — 
Paper & Paper- 

WEEO I. co ycee — 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles: a... 5,802,143 
Wehiteles!.-s-....20 609 
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22,255 


213,682 


Imports Exports 
Ss S 


13,677 
7,210 
1,250,161 
35.588 
705 

2,440 


9,190 
99,938 


223,001 1,418,819 


Exports 
$ 


1,109 


6,500 
3,650 
32,483 
1872 


62,454 


Exports 
$ 


17,995 
622,099 
9,600 
168,019 
5,290 
25,090 
650,578 
15,705 
6,099 
11,200 
2,590 


85,5388 
10,099 


1947 


Wearing’ Apparel 
SUNAEIES skew. taper 1,02 


Total 

Merchandise 8,213,206 
Treasure 
Grand Total 8, 213; 206 


4,800 
8,805 
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MALAYA (BRITISH) 


Articles vee pa 
Building Mate- 

nials: @. «. zie 11,575 
Chemicails & 

Drues 2628 58s. 105,960 
Chinese Medi- 

CINESD Sesto 61,971 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 33,338 
Foodstufis & 

Provisions ...... 709,881 
PUG Sin wases chee rethnss _— 
FIAT WAGs ws acces on 900 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Cating. .deartve:. -—— 
Machinery & 

Engines 2,500 
Manures — 
Metals .... meee 191,229 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 173,448 
Oils ($-Fats 0.2... 211,945 
Ramus.) .... <n 54,444 
Paper & Paper- 

WANGAR. ..tdsanseins. 14,303 
Piece Goods & 

MPeXteGs | oon. .08 127,701 
Mebacco ..ARe.2%.. = 
Wehicless “ttssscacs 48,898 
Wearing Apparel — 
Sundres™..00 5.00 3,795,242 

LOCA reese 6,143,335 
NEW ZEALAND 

Articles 
Chinese Medi- 

CHACS ee aiennstiriis — 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 16,000 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

COLIN) Popwivesn-sake — 
Machinery & 

Engines sais cea. — 
Nuts & Seeds ..... — 
Ollsi-é3 Fats ......- — 
Wearing Apparel -— 
Sendrics: =..0-....-- 9,704 

COCA] « Searchaeee 25,704 
NORTH BORNEO 

Articles te 
Puilding Mate- 

Sriaicn feat sthes. 96,748 
Chemicals & 

MOVUGS. Meeene tics. is —_— 
Chinese Medi- 

(Cb oKarSy" aauanedeereae 960 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials — 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 116,889 
FV GIS cc erase ee ees by Goyal 
VOR O WATE Fnac: — 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

cating ............ 8,000 
Machinery & 

Engines iene: oo 
METALS! tecncmenace: = 1,142 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 913 
Oils & Fats 225,135 


Paints 


Exports 
$ 


434,180 
436,131 
1,082,574 
4,490 


4,417,801 
1,075 
391,996 


209,830 


13,550 
27,000 
83,962 
61.529 
437,615 
424,633 


448,260 


8,971,452 
125,990 
81,825 
1,405,439 
3,169,298 


22,227,970 


Imports reperes 


13,411 
14,729 
460 


156.319 
296.454 


Exports 
$ 


21944 
5,092 
26,227 
940 
220,527 
171 
23,818 
49,275 


Paper & Paper- 


WalG oe awaar ten. iete — 39,779 
Piece Goods & 

TECRUILGS ecaroane — 486,113 
SEROMA CCOM Ganageeehnnts —_— 3,615 
Wenicles samen octe = 925 
Wearing Apparel — 116.601 
Sundries. acca. 92,956 304,282 

“Ota ae enn 600,314 1,354 +409 
2 SOUTH AFRICA 

Articles Imports phe 
Chemicals & 

Drugs 5) .eeretn — 2,800 
Chinese Medi- 

CINES:. vyacchreoee ‘oo 9,923 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions «.... — 76.501 
BArels® . setae es, 1,381,380 — 
Hardware .......... — 4,110 
Nuts & Seeds ... — 180 
Olsvss> Fatsea. —_ 38,782 
Faper & Paper- 

Ware™’..ccctienekes — 335 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles ..... —_ 318,400 
Wearing Appar rel — 9,057 
SuNnarIes™ .i:.0cte oes 730,330 211,465 

LOtal pat eee pata ae) 671,553 
WEST AFRICA 

Articles al shie Experts 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... — 7,638 
Piece Goods & 

Mextiles “ses... — 7,859 
Wearing Apparel os 229,578 
Suharies <i. cesses. — 29,114 

otal ~ aes: — 274.180 
WEST INDIES 
Articles 


pi ies Medi- 
cine 
Peonetutts & 


Provisions ...... 
Liquors, Intoxi- 
Catin Camu nene: 
Piece ‘Goede & 
Textiles. acsne 


Wearing ne cdg 
Sundries ae 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


22,818 
14,655 
1,753 
1,253 


10,057 
52,230 


Total 


BRITISH EMPIRE, OTHER 


Articles 


Building Mate- 
rials 


Chine se. Medi- ' 


cines 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Gardware . 
Metals 
Oils & Fats 
Faints 
Faper & Paper~- 
WAG? © joc 2scas ctr 
Piece Goods 
Textiles 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Total 


102,766 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


16,500 
9,796 


125,739 
1,148 
1,472 

599,819 
4,262 


358 
572,605 


39,007 
278,900 


5,136 
2,425,197 


664,747 


41,435 


3,136,515 1,609,620 


CHINA, 


Articles 


Building Maitie- 
IANS tara oma 
Chemicals & 
IMIG. eee 
Chinese Medi- 
CINES: 20:5 
Dyeing & ‘Tan- 
ning Materials 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Eardware 
Liquors, 
Cating We acs 
Machiner y “& 
Engines 


Intoxi- 


Nuts & Seeds .... 
Oils & Fats 
Paints 
Piece 
Textiles 
Vehicles’ - Sievers 
Wearing AppanS 
SUMALICS Sons aa 


Total, "sesee 
CHINA 
Articles 

Animals, Live 
Building Mate- 
rials! 2. oe es. : 
Chemicals & 
Drugs? Saeco: 
Chinese Medi- 
CINESM.; SESE: 


Dyging & Tan- 
ning Materials 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Fuels 
Hardware 
Liquors, 
cone 


Nuts & Seeds .... 
Oils & Fats 
Paints 


Piece 

Textiles 
Vehicles bs 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Total 


Articles 


Animals. Live ... 
Building Mate- 
LALS malate 
Chemicals & 
DOPOGS  Ceoreeckin 
Chinese Medi- 
cines 
Dyeing & Tan- 
ning Materials 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 
Fuels 
Hardware 
Liquors, 
cating 
Machinery & 
Engines 


NORTH 


349 


Imports Exports 
Ss $ 


1,200 
1,010 
150.381 


341,619 
41,061 


13,300 
15,900 
39,495 

100.345 

4500 
6.206 
164831 


879,839 


. MIDDLE 


Imports 
168,000 
5,000 
46,699 
14.467 


2,455,616 


42,790 


26.345 


8,000 
344,322 


3,116,851 


SOUTH 
Tiapents 


1,643,940 
314,676 
32.715 
285,563 
178,133 
5.450,611 
675,385 
55,406 
14,148 


4,435 


10,258 
246,305 
1,524,120 
280,671 


25,118 
9,777 


7,400 
12,271 


173,000 
“22'366 


1,185,395 
4,459,105 


Exports 
$ 
50,575 
1,123,436 
721.371 
211,583 
18,950 
8,845 
242 
10,663 
1,146,943 
399,307 
2.490 
874,900 
89,725 
229,450 


105,921 
93,725 


395,5C4 
5,384,613 


Exports 
$ 
279,376 
1,046,408 
175,379 
1,270,548 
111.526 
3.879 
48,977 
3,205 
76,933 
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Sundries. ...csses. 153,343 463,017 
Total o werccns 1,137,002 2,364,238 
GERMANY 

‘Articles Imports ge 
Oils & Fats ...... — 218,400 
TODACCOw sn.cckeoees — 1,025 

Total. csc — 219,425 
HOLLAND 

Articles Imports Exports 
Chemicals & 

Drugs #- seevee. 263,231 147,840 
Chinese Medi- 

Ginesia ©) tae — 1,764 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 5,800 — 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions <....- 78,036 5,683 
Hardware _......... 9,764 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Cate sassaaeceus 46,020 — 
Metals® ..ccs.0ccse ae 84,018 _— 
Oils & Fats ..s.:. — 2,475,748 
Paper & Paper- 

WATC:  sencsceetar 325,648 — 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles 2iii.:. 168,608 — 
TODACCO . tina 3,850 — 
Sundries eeh.0--: 147,060 68,493 

Total TH... 1,132,035 2,699,528 
ITALY 
Hardware _......... 14,000 — 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

cating! § snceaa 48,914 — 
Metalsa2 ..aissens 199,127 — 
Olls a> rats se — 1,037,534 
Paper & Paper- 

Walesa eerie 70,444 — 
Piece Goods 

Textiles “it 403,040 — 
Vehicles 2 i: 88, ae — 
Wearing Apparel 46,7 — 
Sundrics’~ "hc 43, "939 29,1¢0 


Total 


915,154. 1,066,694 


JAPAN 


Articles 
Dyeing & Tan- 
ning Materials 
Focdstvuffs & 
Provisioas 
Fuels 
Hardware 
Liquors, 
eating 
Fain tS 


Intoxi- 


Piece Goods 
Textiles 

Venicles 

Sundries 


Total 


Imports Exports 


10,312 


— 40 
1,394,904 —_ 
— 7,000 
435 
5,040 — 
= 80,105 
3,469,141 130,009 
= 50,400 
188,703 35,600 
§,068,100 


303,526 


KWONG CHOW WAN 


Articles 


Animals. Live .... 
Chemicals & 
Drugs 
Chinese Medi- 
cines 


Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 


350 FAR BASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 
Manures) |e 420 8,050 Liquors, Intoxi- 
Metals ............... 730,383 1,871.299 _ cating ............. 8,528 ee 
Nuts & Seeds .... 351,487 132,299 Machinery & 
Oils & Fats ...... 8,613,250 3,185,630 Engines see 9,629 — 
Paints sees 2,178 OTe) ONIBLOIS sa eccsatanmanet 34,800 men 
Paper & Paper- Oils & Fats ...... — 145, 

ILE capeosenr cage 394,239 901,570 Sundries >. ....-.. 1,860 56,528 
Piece Goods ; 

Textiles ......... 2,737,605 292,895 oval cee 92,517 207.830 
Wehteles, a aerccans —_— 285.3€€ = 
Wearing Apparel 175,801 D,De0 EGYPT 
Sundries’ /5..... 1,706,558 2,419,606 Articles poole a 

Total Chinese Medi- 
Merchandise 23,366,924 12.198,821 CiMeSe aise Ghee == 8,988 
Treasure. 110.000 Foodstuffs & 
Grand Total 23, 366, 924 12,398,221 Provisions ... 2.400 5,080 
HaArdwarey a. ...acn = 1,327 
BELGIUM Nuts & Seeds 40.22 —_— 
Articles imports Exports Oils & Fats ...... = 271,838 
: s S Piece Goods & 
suilding Mate- Textiles ; — 6,450 

YOR Sets ee Bae sean 578,446 — TE GDaeC Ope ans ceaee 6,240 — 
Chemicals & Wearing Apparel 1,700 — 

DM SSS a epereee = 204,238 66,969 Sundries .......... = 268,073 
Chinese Medi- —— 

CIN ESS napactmsaaene 6,293 eT Opal aa 50,562 561,756 
Dyeing a pan nan 

ning Materials ,614 — FRANCE 
Foodstuffs & : 
aqerovisions 307s 13.878 as a meee 

ardware. S78... ,100 — di , 

Manures- 22ei0.: 103,000 — ep egies ware 338.741 oe 
MGTRISS sist een. 4761695 = A ee racers 4 

= Chemicals — 
ee ee i, Ebres 107,665 12,500 
OusT& Fats; ..... 16,000 599,531 ; 3 2 : 

: Chinese “Medi- 

PAGS ts eet econ. 69,867 — cines = 13,900 
Paper & Paper- Tete Wee OAS i 
ware 407054 2 Dyeing w Tan- 
SieceGaude & ’ ning Materials 393,638 219,224 
P Foodstuffs & 

TEXtHeS: Wiehe. 213,177 — Provision 36.942 1.774 
Wehicless nn... 3,300 eno * fare , , 
SUMGKICS  “. 2s. c.c:'- 82,453 17,295 . cating eee ‘ 113,281 tae 

7 j Aachinery : 
Total, 2.28: 7,047,818 765,445 Engines -....... 1,770 a 
CUBA mee Mats we <.er gees 1,933,795 
we i Gtalsmeer. score 3 — 
Articles ser oe ag Paper & Paper- an, 
: WALCHE .comunee: P — 
: Dries Sone = qeso Piece Goods & 
oro dat dice : Wextiles: ......... 153.771 72,630 

Provisions. = Gees VOR -nseistee:- = Ae ah 

Liquors. Intoxi- a Sundriess sass: 77,730 113,099 
atin2 ea 999 

oe ee ial aoe Totals >... 0 1,318,985 2,375,722 

Paper & Paper- 

Wile be. cncntecmen o — 62 _ FRENCH INDO CHINA 

Sundbies  22,.0..- — 23.728 Articles Imports Exports 
Euilding Mate- Soe $ 
PEGtaliey | caeel — 49.455 ENKS ~ en ieroanee — 575 
Chemicals & 
CENTRAL AMERICA Drugs. — 30,668 

Articles Imports Exports Chinese “Medi- 

S S CIN eS set eeaaate-aaee 4,060 170,375 
Foodstuffs & Dyeing & Tan- a: 

CHES Au. aoe — 5,811 ning Materials = 5,925 
Chinese Medi- Foodstuffs & 

Provisions aes 25,52: Provisions ...... 513,908 1,023,448 
Eardware Wau). _ GSR PUCISS. 163,352 = 
Nuts & Seeds .... — 295 Hardware — 2,440 
Ouse Fatseens = 68 Liquors, 

Piece Goods & cating — 9,760 
“Textiles: eer. = 6,159 Machinery & ° ; 

MODACCOM ae etnce: — 1.400 HOS IMeS a ieee — 5,500 

Wearing Apparel — siea9' Metals=) 7. ene.cen 220,000 155,007 

Sundries .......... zie 34,225 Nuts & Seeds ... 44,150 23,377 

Oils & Fats ...... 450 110,946 

TOCALE [eee = TRAGS De ANS os oehece, — 8,970 

Paper & Paper- 

DENMARK WARCRY cocci aeee — 142,751 

Articles Imports Exports Piece Goods & 

; : mextiles. cick. 37,739 2,281 
Chemicals) ae,r-.- 37,700 — Tobacco — 

hinese Medi- Vehicles =~ wee: — 

CINES! 52.3. imate — 5,988 Wearings Apparel — 


Imports Exports 
157,950 


= 9,460 

39,182 au 

73,714. «11,799 
600 =< 

a 43.955 


122,237 


1947 


Paints: ioaee.eecr — 240 
Paper & Paper- 

ware: SEerssion. — 5,355 
Vehicles: .Sesacses — 1,080 
Wearing Apparel 200 —_ 
Sundries 4,360 7,780 

Total sees 276,006 201,807 
: MACAO 

Articles Imports Exports 
Building Mate- $ $ 

1g Ene Re ea ee “Ba wal 206,458 
Chemicals & 

SPURS rccteasonn: 4,093 117,484 
Chinese Medi- 

eines oe. 241),950 368,350 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 48,054 32,270 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 2,371,585 1,044,228 
WEISS 02 eects 132,653 —- 
Hardware re enc 2,418 16 181 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

cating Pte i.: ae. 116,571 143,323 
Machinery & 

PMEMeS a. 2,000 32,505 
Manures qaiinnnsteeee —_ 4,734 
IME GUS Cc ras cateces ss 811 91,528 
Minerals & Ores 755,604 1,090 
Nuts & Seeds .... 81,417 15,S71 
Oils & Fats ...... 222,644 1,534,752 
AAUDLS: P Ssicavnuanatee — 13,645 
Paper & Paper- 

ARO Wiser ee nck sans 3,790 223,976 
Piece Goods & 

Tetxiles 1,498,661 99,293 
Tobacco 02,081 619,687 
WEDICIOS  F pccce 2,860 244,089 
Wearing Apparel 476 36,086 
BENATICS  o....00282 '.__1,308,587 542,904 

Total 
Merchandise 6,834,826 5,388,624 
Treasure 765,000 


; 3, 
Grand Total _6 834, 826 9,153; 624 
NETHERLANDS EAST INI INDIES 


Articles Impor 
Bone Mate- ge mas phe 

Vig 2 Lee atis SSearh ee — 22,20 
Chemicals & : 

PDYMGS coaches 12,400 48,740 
Chinese Medi- 

CIITCS ewe attra 5,100 17,439 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 16,200 150 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ...... 101,300 293,291 
BUICISE -e..iciuemecders — 18 
Hardware _......... a 33,9388 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CAUNE sriacccchecac — 810 
Machinery & 

EY OLIVOS ge ta senees —- 2,740 
WICTAIS Win nae scesiase.¢ 92,593 5,580 
Nuts & Seeds ..... 480 416 
Oilsieare Hats con. 688,602 5.480 
RP SLES ieee < tiie oe ioe on — 2,129 
Paper & Paper- 

WATCH &, cczemucre — 43,821 
Piece. Goods & : 

Textiles 2..4tnas — 2,012,401 
ELODAECOM seas. see — 172,012 
Wearing Apparel — 674,285 
Vehicles 2,590 
Sundries’ ~\..31..< 1 034,¢ 859 672,707 

eOtals Searecess: 1,951,534 4,013,849 
NORWAY 
Hardware _......... 2,602 — 
Oil & Fats ...... — 272,590 
Paper & Paper- 

WTC err ac ceer ante 1,333,682 == 

Sundries _.......... 2,557 26,751 
SOU seen s2600 1,348,841 299,341 
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PHILIPPINES 

Articles Imports Exports 
Chemicals & $ $ 

Drugs. Merton 3,300 6,171 
Chinese Medi- 

CIN@S” Nirman —_— 193,682 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions ; 145,623 3,235, a 
PUCIS Mira or one 100 
Hardware _......... 2; 267 520,412 
Liquors. Intoxi- 

Catine 6 sian. — 123,895 
Machinery & 

ENgines:  set.2-. 15,673 — 
ManuresitetencrKe — 32 
Metals anicnacrtcs 206,900 821,839 
Nuts & Seeds .... — 236,739 
OlusvesRE ats”. cwey — 141,915 
Palmtsy, lateeteade: — 51,097 
Paper & Paper- 

WAR Oy Biekvncteavate as ae -- 121,645 
Piece Goods & 

Textilesy Guniiae: 67,118 45,885 
Wehhicless W..ccsscaieees 160 — 
Wearing Apparel 11,620 408,077 
PUNGrIes, j.tw.eec8 223,027 803,777 

Total 675,688 6,760,564 
PORTUGAL 

Articles Imports Exports 
Building Mate- 

TIBIS.” Revises — 7,000 
Hardware enc. 800 — 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

AUG eeeccer teas 55,810 —_ 
Sundries _.......... 29,647 4,800 

EBOtAl .orceseos 86,257 11,800 
SIAM 

Articles Imports Exports 
Building Mate- § $ 

TialSpege anes... 416,489 108.820 
Chemicals & 

DPU esi r..esees 16,700 172,614 
Chinese Medi- 

CiINEGS eh. = See 112,734 623,590 
Dyeing &  Tan- 

ning Materials — 22.829 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 507,887 924,567 
ERMC 3) ds cngitacteeitts 10,800 ito 
Hardware —_ 114,7¢3 
Machinery & 

itheleabavahy | Sun ceseey — 33,803 
WManures; eye. 10.000 5.049 
Metailsriie.at.-aa2 14,900 229,011 
Nuts & Seeds ..., 338.715 17.437 
Oils) 4c; Fats) oes 2,468,734 59,025 
Paints: Psat — 195.340 

r & Paper- 
eee hie 2 feds — 445,986 
Piece Goods & 

TMEXtil@S) seausecce: 8,000 4,333,492 
Railway Mate- 

THAIS Meee cmon 127,058 — 
Vehicles! iscente-c.. — 55,343 
Wearing Apparel 1,800 166,593 
Sumdrics ini 810,587 1,192,042 

Totale se s.c5: 4,844,404 8,760,887 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Articles Imports Exports 
Chemicals & $ 

IDIGH Acie Maancomemnce — 2,500 
Chinese Medi- 

CINESHE cicscsites ve — 959 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions  ..... — 19,049 
Hardware _......... — : 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Cating Wescsscecses —- 7192, 


351 
Piece Goods & 
Textiles aces — 126,100 
UMALLES! Teeecencs a 95,371 
Total reac — 245,194 
SWEDEN 
mports Exports 
Building Mate- nw » 

Pials...deessk eee 46,201 — 
Chinese Medi: 

GINS) ceaemnse ees — 8,485 
Hardwares 0... = 8,625 
Liquors,  Intoxi- 

Gating Ts. 6,793 aoa 
Machiner y & 

Engines : 14,976 — 
Minerals & Ores — 163,000 
Oils é7 Pats Waae- — 392,431 
Faper w& Paper- 

ware. See. 216,146 _— 
Vehicles 6,240 -—— 
Sundries 16573 14,091 

Mota aes 306,934 591,652 
SWITZERLAND 
Imports Exports 
Chemicals & $ $ 

Drugs etnies 434,915 — 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 1,263,971 —_ 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 2..00 22,135 — 
Hardware ......... 10,629 — 
Machinery & 

FN EINES WM... cnia.00 14,440 — 
Piece Goods & 

Textiles 3,520 — 
Vehicles 5,716 — 
Sundries 653,178 1,440 

Total 2,408,504 1,440 
SPAIN 
Imports Exports 
Liquors, Intoxi-- $ 
Catine eee 31,438 — 
Totals Geese 31.438 ss 
U.S.A 

Articles Imports Exports 
Building Mate- 

TTAIS ST adgecmewees 168,568 _- 
Chemicals & 

TDEUES Oe eeesenina 2,997,331 1,920 
Chinese Medi- 

cinies® Ws. eee 373,955 289 155 
Dyeing & Tan- 

ning Materials 1.504.387 52,080 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions 2.870.526 850,302 
Fueisis i siecteieeees 4.537.620 —_ 
Hardwate) iee..-ce 279,077 7,600 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

Catingie cers 123,827 20,615 
Machinery & 

Biles. wrrevwace 577,380 — 
Manures) gye-anssses 24,962 — 
MEETS ginetesiace nest 1,992,660 264,852 
Nuts & Seeds .... 10,997 . 228,719 
Oils & Flats’ .:.-.-. 1,934,691 1,628,936 
Paints 8 326,799 — 
Paper & Paper- 

Ware Geer. ccttrrec 1,375,803 7,419 
Piece Goods 

Textiles 1,655,200 223,271 
TRODACCO wa ahesnta ste 120,939 3,500 
MVenicles a.nd: 644,481 — 
Wearing Apparel 546,876 17,637 
Sundries tins. .sne 6,502,884 1,303,861 

Total . 28,568,963 


4,899,967 
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352 
U..S.-S,. 8: 
Imports Exports 
3 s 
Cheinicals & 
Drugs send 413,491 = 
Total 413,491 — 
4 
AFGHANISTAN 
Imports Exports 
8 S 
Foodstuffs & 
Provisions 6,220 — 
TE OUS koe ionize: 6,220 — 
AUSTRALIA 
Imports econ 
Paper & Paper- 

Weave. cca gccenlines 69,407 — 
TOtab. 1 esac 69,407 — 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Imports pice 
Chemicals & 

TOUS Se -is ass tsas one 6,000 — 
Metals) 258.200... 30,775 — 
Paper & Paper- 

WAT Chai aatecscortsccs 312,410 — 
Sundries 405 — 

Total, Sire e<+-i0- 349,590 — 


FINLAND 
Imports 
Oils er atsy geen yA. 
Paper & Papcr- 
Wane nmdinincnetens 181,290 
Total gne aes 181,290 
GREECE 
Imports 
$ 
Oils’ & Pats’ <..15-- —_— 
Sundries. 7.ashe><. — 
TO tal: eects — 
IRAN 
Imports 
Foodstuffs & $ 
Provisions! (.143.; — 
Liquors, Intoxi- 
cating | Giessen 157 
Machinery & 
Engines’... 440.. 430 
Piece Goods & 
Textiles eee. —_— 
Sundries 9 ...cnv..5 — 
Total centre 587 
IRAQ 
’ Imports 
Chemicals & 
Drugs fem: —_— 
pundries "ente.:.. — 
Total at 


Exports 
S 
51.099 


51,099 


Exports 


43,689 
11,455 


55,135 


Exports 
66,698 


103,328 
10,472 


180,49& 


Exports 


$ 
6,900 
12,267 


19,167 


September 3 


SYRIA 


Chinese Medi- 
. Provisions 

Metals 
Oils & Fats 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries ar ik 


Total 


Imports Exports 
S 8 


TURKEY 


Sundries 


Total 


371,399 


210.589 
210,589 


ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


Chinese 
_ cines 
Foodstuffs & 

Provisions _...... 
Liquors, Intoxi- 

CAVING. Seas acme 
Oils & Fats 
Wearing Apparel 
Sundries 


Total 


eR ee 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


13,010 
13,791 
625 
131,600 
9,900 
43,066 
211,995 


